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New Series, No. 33.2 
No. 543. 5 


AUGUST 18, 1860. 


{ Price 3d. 





Mr. Bright’s Pretentious | Isolation in Religion. $m 
Military Training of the! Biological Criticism. 
Foreign Correspondence : 


Assailants. 
German Non-intervention. 
Indian Debt and Difficulties. 


Swiss 


Divine Judgments. 


CONTENTS. 


Youth. 
Hanover. 


The Heir Apparent on his TelegraphicCommunication | Indian Progress. 


Travels. 


with America. 


The Bourbons in Sicily. 


Popular Astronomy. 
The Reporters’ Gallery. 
Serials. 

Record of the Week. 
Entertainments. 


‘Eagle Insurance Company. | Parliament. 





PROMOTED BY THE MADRAS IRRIGATION AND | The works in Maiwara produced a return of 265 per 
CAN 


ANAL COMPANY. 


Tr East India Irrigation and 
CANAL COMPANY. 
To be incorporated by special Actof Parliament, with 
Limited Liability. 
First capital £2,000,000, with power to increase the same. 
First issue, £1,000,000, in 50,000 shares of £20 each. 
Deposit £1 per Share. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES THOMSON, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen Philip Anstruther, C.B. 
The Hon. Phi ip’Pleydeli Bouverie, M.P. 
Lieut.-Colonel John Grimes. 
Lieut.-Co!. William Campbell Onslow. 
General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., F.R.G.8. &e. 
Major-General West:op Hopkins. 
Chairman and Directors of the Madras Irrigation and 
Canal Company. 

CONSULTING ENGINEER, 

Colonel J. F. Smith, Madras Engineers, F.R.S. 


Consulting Engineer of the Madras frrigation and Canal | 


Company. 
AUDITORS. 
James Bonar, Esq., (Messrs. Small and Co.), 8, Old Jewry; 

Thomas Quested Finnis, Esq., Alderman, &c. 

BANKERS. 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall-mall east. 
SOLICITOR. 

John Mackrell, Esq., 34, Cannon-street west. 
SecreTary—John Westwood, Esq. 
Orrices—27 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The works selected with the approval of Government 
for first operations consist of irrigating and navigable 
canals througheut the rich and extensive dillas of Orissa | 





Cannon-street, E.C. | 





| cent, per annum. 

The works in Ajmeer returned during a period of five 
years, about £84 per cent. 

These are not exceptional instances. 

Terms of a very favourable character have been ar- 
ranged with the Secretary of State as the basis of a final 
agreement to be made with the Government of India at 
Calcutta. It is proposed to limit the issue of capital in 
the first instance to the sum of £1,000,000, divided into 


£1 per share only, with a further payment of £1 per share 
when the final agreement has been concluded ; this will, 
it is believed, suffice to support effective operations for the 





| timely notice will be given to each shareholder. 
A full Prospectus and form of application for shares may 


now be had, on request, at the Company’s offices, 27, 
| Cannon-street, E.C., London; or at the Company's bankers, 





Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall-mali East. 


| Reropean Assurance Society. 
| Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
22 Vic., Cap. 25. 


| AND THE GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY IN SITUA- 
TIONS OF TRUST. 
| Chief Office— 
| 2, WaATERLOO-PLACE, PALL. MALL, Lonpon. 
| The existing Revenue from Premiums exceeds 
| ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
President— 
The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. 
John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. 
James Davidson, Esq., Broad-street Buildings. 
John Field, Esq., Warnford Court, City. 


(in Lower Bengal), and the districts between those dillas Charles Foster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 


the port and city of Calcutta. 

These works have been already investigated by engineer 
Officers in the service of Government, of known ability 
and experience, who have pronounced them to be amongst 
the most important, and in promise the most profitable of 
their character in India; in fact the present Secretary of 
State for India fn Council, in March last, addressed to the 
Government of India an official communication, calling | 
attention to the importance of constructing these very | 
works, and stating that her Majesty’s Government were 
Prepared to carry them into effect as soon as the plans 
and estimates were approved by the local government. 
A desire to see an unguarantce1 company established, he 
siates, led to their concession to this company. 

The main sources of profit will be :— 

Firstly,—The sale of water to the Government for the 
irrigation of land 

Secondly,—Tolls levied in respect of the use of the 
canals and waterways by the public. 

To these may be added as available but subsidiary 
means of additional returns : — 

1. The working of the canals by the Company by the 
conveyance of passengers, animals, and goods thereon. 

2. Rent and other income derived from mills and 
factories established on the banks of the various canals. 

3. Cultivation and sale of timber and other produce 
Taised upon the land of the Company. And, 

4. The suppl: of water for general purposes. 

Although these latter are now put forth as secondary 
only, they should by no means be lest sight of; the first 
of them has been already ascertained to be highly pro- 
ductive in India, and, by the official accounts of the 
existing canals in the north-western provinces of Benga!, 
the profits derived from milis, timber, and bank produce 
represent a large per centage upon outlay. 

The following returns realized by the Government for 
existing works of irrigation in India, will afford some 
idea of the highly remunerative character of such works, 

selected with ordinary judgment. 

The works connected with the Coleroon River cost 
£21,700, and for 16 years returned a net profit of £118 per 
Cent. per annum. 
fi The Fordwak Canal cost £2,700, and paid £5,000 in the 

rst year. Another canal in Scinde paid 58 per cent. on 





| Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath 


Henry H, Harrison, Esq., Hamilton-place, Saint John's 
Wood. 

Thomas C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 

John Hedgins, Esq., Cavendish Club 

T. Y. McChristie, Esq., Revising Barrister for the City of 
London. 

James Edward M’Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 

John Moss, Esq., Litchurch ,Derby. 

Charles William Reynolds, Esq., Eaton-place, Belgravia. 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Warwickshire. 

Thos. Wink worth, Esq., Gresham Club, and Cannonbury. 


J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 


This is the only Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee 
Society whose Policies of Guarantee are accepted 


| Government, Poor Law Board, and other Public Depart- 


ments. The leading London and Provincial Joint-Stock 
and private Banks, the principal Railway C i 


50,000 shares of £20 each, and to take a first deposit of 


| 


first twelve months. Of all subsequent calls, full and 'f 


| Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. 
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| 
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FOR THE ASSURANCE OF LIVES, ANNUITIES, | siderably more than s WH 
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"BONUS DIVISION. 
GGlobe Insurance, Cornhill, 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
EsTaBLisHep 1803. 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 

SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
Boyce Coombe, Esq. Nath. Montefiore, Esq. 


Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. W.H. C. Plowden, Esq., 
= Freshfield, Esq., =n 
RS. m. Tite, -» MP. 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. mo + 


R. Westmacott, Esq.,F.R.8. 
R. Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, : 
John Edward Johnson, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Lieut.-Col. William Elsey. | Alexander Mackenzie, Esq 
a sags PAYMENTS under the division of 


PROFITS tly declared PARTICIPA’ 
ING LIFE Policizs, is cquel at most ~ 


ages to con- 
LE YEAR'S PRE- 
UM on Policies of six years’ standing. 

All classes of FIRE, LIFE and ANNUITY 
busi t cted of Premium very Eco- 





| nomical.—No Charge for Volunteer, ‘Rifle, and 
Kingd 


Militia Service within the United om. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary 
[ 2, Property, and Life As- 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
CapiraL. —£250,000. 





DIRECTORS. 

Ralph T. Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. 

Edward Wm. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell square. 

George Frederick Fox, Esq., Bristol. 

4. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. 

J. Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

H. congas Esq., M.P., 83, Devonshire-place, Portiand- 
P 


Kighty per Cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured. 


At the First Division of Profits in May, 1855, a bonus 
was declared, varying from Two to Eleven per Cent. 
on the amount assured, and amounting in many instances 
to upwards of Fifty per Cent. on the Premium 

At the Second Division of Profits in 1858, an EQUAL 
PRO RATA BONUS was declared. 

The next Division of Profits in 1861. 

*,* Every description of 

sac 


business 
EDWARD 8. BARNES, Secretary. 





Municipal Corporations, Life and Fire Offices, Public 
Companies, Institutions, and commercial firms through- 
out the Kingdom, accept the Policies of this Society as 
Security for their Employes. 

Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of 
Life, may be purchased on the following scale :— 
Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
£100 of Purchase Money. 














Lo Discount, and Deposit 
BANK. Established 1849. 

DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 
per cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 

LOANS granted. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained 
by letter or personal application. 

EDWARD LEWIS, Managre. 














Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency ap- 
plications, may be obtained on. application to the 
MANAGER. 


nee. kh tac ter ” ” 145, Blackfriars-road, 8. 
| . 
Aniney, ler a ole as sho s 4121 9) 4 16 2 he Rent Guarantee Society. 


3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, 


Established 1850. 





Berk of Deposit. Established 


A. D. 1844. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a 
high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 





its cost during the first year; and a third, which cost 
> ig produced £5,000 in the first year. 
¢ Western Jumna Canal has paid £5 per cent., and 
at a clear surplus of £1,000,000; the cost of con- 
ction being £81,458, 


_ 


Deposits made by Special Agreement may be with- 
drawn without notice. 
The Interest is payable in —_ and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 





Tue Study of the Architecture 


of the HUMAN FRAME MADE EASY.—ANA- 
TOMICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 3, - 
borne-street, facing the Haymarket. U 
facilities are here afforded for acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of the organisation, functions, and disorders of the 
human bedy. Open daily, for gentlemen only, from 
Twelve till Five and from Seven till Ten. ory 
Lectures daily at Three and Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d.—Proprietor. Ji KAHN, M.D., 
17, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
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MAPPINS’ ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 





MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


ly London Show Rooms are at London Bridge; 


if 
Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Mappin Brothers guarantee on al! their manufactures in 
electro-silver plate a strong deposit of real silver, ac- 


cording to price charged. 
Fildle Double King's Lily 


Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern 


£s.4,.£8.d. £80. £.8.4. 
12 Table Forks ........ 1160 2140 8 00 6120 
12 Table Speons ..... .1160 2140 8 00 3120 
12 Dessert Forks ...... 170200240209 
12 Dessert Spoons ....1 70 2 00 2 40 2140 
12 Tea Spoons ........ 016014043170 12160 
2 Sauce Ladies. ......0 89 0100 O110 0130 
1 Gravy Spoon ......9 70 0106 0110 0130 
4 Salt do. (gilt bowls) 0 68 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon ....0 18 026 0309 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs .. 0 36 0 560600 76 
1 Pair Fish Carvers .. 1 66 11090 1140 1180 
1 Butter Knile ...... 030050060070 
1 Soup Ladle ..... «5 0120 0160 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) .. 9100 0150 0180 110 








FLORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN. 
MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


For one month only.—Last two nichts of his Highness 
Prince George Gulitzin.—band of Eighty Performers and 
Chorus of the Royal! Italian Opera —In consequence of 
the great success of Miss Parepa and Mr. Wiibye Cooper, 
Mr. Mellon has secured their services for the remainder 
of the series. 

The programme for Monday and Tuesday next will 
comprise — Selections frém the works of the great 
Masters, Overtures, Grand Operatic Orchestral Selection, 
Voe 1 Music sung by Miss Parepa and Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, Instrumental Solus, Prince Galitzin's new 
Ogareff-Quadrille, Herzen Valse, and Kozlow Polka. 
Conducted by Prince Galitzin, &c., &c. 


and will appear on Wednesday next, August 22, and on 

the three following eVenings. 

Conductors—Prince Galitzin and Alfred Mellon. 
Promenade One Shilling. 


_ ‘THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Positively the Last Week but Three of THE OVER- 
LAND ROUTE, 
| Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, to commence at 7 





: 


Complete Service £101310 1513617 16621 46 | with the Ballet of HALLODEEN, by the Leclerega. 


Any article can be had separately at the same prices. One 
set of four corner di-hes, forming eight dishes, £8 8s.; one 
set of four dish covers, viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, an‘ 
two 14-inch, £10 10s. ; cruet frame, four-glass, 24s. ; full- 
size tea and coffee service, £9 10s. A cost!y book of en- 
gravings, with price attached, sent per post free on appli- 


Alter which, at a quarter to 8, THE OVERLAND 
ROUTE; Mr and Mrs. Charles Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, 
Mr. Compton, Mrs Wilkins, &c. 

With HIS EXCELLENCY; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews. 

Concluding with THE CHRISTENING. 








cation, Canteens fitted for India. E-timates furnished | OD Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, to commence at 7 


for services of plate, for hotels, steamships, and regimental 
me-ses —Mappin Brothers, Nos. 67 and 68, King William- 
street, London-bridge; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery 


Works, Sheffield. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE. 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


TRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 
Table Dessert 


Knives. Kuives. Carvers. 


Finest Ivory Handles, 33s. 288. Ils. 


| with THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
| After which, THE CRITIC; Puff and Sir Fretful 
| Plagiary, Mr. Charies Mathews. 

Concluding with a BALLET. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
WYCH STREET, STRAND. 


On Mownpay, and during the week, will be performed the 
Farce of 





} 

| 

| 

| THE SCAPEGOAT. 

} To be follewed by the Comedietta of 

| SOMEBODY ELSE! 

| In wkich Miss Louisa Keeley 

| and Mr. Frederick Robinson will perform. 

| To conclude with 

{ SHYLOCK, 

| Shylock, Mr. F. Robson, supported by Messrs. F. Vining, 

a G. Cooke, H. Wigan, F. Charles, H. Cooper, H. 
Rivers. Mesdames Herbert, Cottrel', Seymour, Hughes, 

and Mrs. W.S. Emden. 

Stage Manager, Mr. W. 8. Emden. stage Director, Mr. 
Horace Wigan. The Scenic Department u.vicr the Super- 

|intendence of Mr. William Telbin, assisted by Mr. H. 

Saunders, &c. 


936 | First Price :—Stalls, .s., Upper Box Stalls, 4s., Dress 
Me ’ 238. 8. is. 6d. | =8 , y : — 
e-em . see =~ = = | Circle, 4s., Pit, 2s., Gallery, Is. Second Price : - Upper 


Good a 
DEANE’S— Electro Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea 
Spoons—best plating 49s. 30s. 8s. 
Forks ” 38s. 298. _ 
Spoons—2nd quality 33s. 24s. l4s. 


| Box Stalls, 2s., Dress Circle, 2s., Pit, 1s., Gallery, 6d. 
| Private Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s. Family Boxes, £3 3s. 
| The Box Office open daily, from 11 till 5o’clock, under 
| the direction of Mr. O'Reilly. 

Doors open at 7. Commence at half-past 7. 


| 
31s. 23s. a eas | Half-price as near Nine o’Clock as is consistent with 


Forks 6e 
DEANE'S— Electro Plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur | 


Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 


DEANE'S—Di-h ‘overs and Britannia Metal Goods. | 


the Non-interruption of the Performance. 





[Ave. 18, 1860, 





| BENSON’S WATCHEs. 


“ Perfection of Mechanism."”—Morning Post. 


Gold Watches .. oo ee 4 to 100 Guineas 

Silver Watches .. as oe 2to 50 

Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated W Pam. 
phiet. ‘ 

Watches sent to anv part of the United Kingdom 
receipt of Post-office Orders. = 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hiil, London, E.C. Established 1749, 


ayer’s Steel Lozenges. 
THE BEST TONIC FOR INVIGORATING 
THE CONSTITUTION. 
Sold Wholesale at 76, Strand, London. 











The Chorus of the Royal Italian Opera are engaged, | 





SURREY GARDENS. 


Prices of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six | 


and seven, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 


DEANE'S— Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, from 


MONSTER CONCERT, on MONDAY NEXT, 
Under the direction of M. EMILE BERGER, when 


2is., new and elegant patterns constantly | Mdlie. PAREPA and fifty other celebrated Artistes will 


introduced. 
DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper. and Brass Goods. 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 64s., 84s. 
DEANE’S— Moderator Lamps from 7s, to £6 6s. 
DEANE’S— Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire lrons. 


appear, in addition to the Grand Orchestra of Fifty Per- 
formers and the Band of the Grenadier Guards, under the 
| direction of Mr. GODFREY. 
| Admission One Shilling. 





DEANE'S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. rice) THE SATURDAY ANALYST 


Pamphiet with Drawings, post free. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced | AND 


Pamphlet. 
DEANE'S—Tin, Japan and Iron Goods. 
DEANE'S—C rnices and Cornice Poles. 
DEANE’S—Horticu'!tural Tools. 
DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


hite’s Moc-Main Lever Truss 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so hurtful inits effects) 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied ty 
the Moc-Main and Patent Lever, fitting wit so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post | 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the | 


hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 
JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s , 26s. 6d, and 31s, 64.— 
Postage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6¢., 42s. and 528, 6d.— | 
Postage 1s. 84 Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.— 


Postage Is. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable toJOHN WH'TE, 


Post-office, P ccadilly. 


Eitic Stockings, Knee Caps, 
&¢., for VARICOSE VEINS and all cases of VEAK- 
Ness and Sweiiine of the Leos, Sprains, &c. They are 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 


on like an ordinary stocking. 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s. and 16s. each. Postage 64. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





Ringworms, Bad Legs, and al! Affections of the 
even if of long standing, Cured by a Registered 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice 
fn such caxs, Consultation hours 1 to 4 daily, and 7 to 8 


Kptions on the Face, Boils, 
Skin, 


in the evening, at 
No. 1, Harewood-place, Harewood-square, N.W. 


Consultation by letter to M.D., enclosing five shillings’ 


worth of stamps, attended to. 


LEADER. 


A REVIEW AND RECORD OF POLITICAL, LITE- 
RARY, ARTISTIC, AND SOCIAL EVENTs. 
Price 34. 

CONTENTS of No. 542 (New Series, No, 21.) 
AUGUST 11, 1860. 

The Headless Liberals and their Reeent Victory. 

The Syrian Protocols. ° 
The Dev'ls of London Self Education. 

The Eighth Commandment. Memoirs of Bishop Hurd. 
Vicissitudes of Families. The Brownrizg Papers. 
Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare. 

Real Life Novels. Health Resorts of Great Britain. 
Notes of Health. Miscellaneous Books. 

Record of the Week. 

Foreign Correspondence : Hanover. 

Serials, 

Entertainments. Parliament. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 18, CATHERINE- 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 














GQ trasbourg T ongues.— 
hI These superior delicacies have now become the 
standing dish of the breakfast-table and household word 
of the domestic circles, being delicateiy eured, nicely 
spiced, and a beatiful colour. Sold in packages, con- 
taining six, at 3s. 6d. per prckage. Cheddar Cheese, 
744. and 8hd. per lb. Spanish and Westphalia Hams in 
abundance, trom 7d. to 9d. per Ib. Osborne’s Peat- 
smoked Bacon is now in excellent cure, 9$d. per Ib. by 
the half-side. Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. 
A saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser at 
this establishment on all first-class provisions. Packages 
atis. OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osporne- 
ovse, 30, Ladgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 


Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
ard highly-finished Elegancies for Presentation 
in great variety. Ivory-handied Table Cutlery. Every 
requisite for the Toilet and Work Tabies, 
Mt ECHL and BAZIN, 112, Regent-street, 4, Leadenhall- 
| street, and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 











This preparation of Steel being the one pi 
relied upon by the most eminent physicians, has induced 
the Inventor and Proprietor to conduct many experiments 
whereby its nauseous taste can be eradicated, and its 
| virtues preserved, and he now, wiih every confidence of 


- | success, recommends it as the most potent and valuabie of 


{any preparation of steel extant. Upon the ot 
| Steel in the biood, depends all those vigorous functions of 
| the system, wheiher of the mind or body, whieh we re. 
| Cognise as periect health. It is estimated by the best 
| physiologists, that six and a-half per cent. of steel are 
| contained in the biood alone, independently of that in the 
| other tissues of the body. We see the effects of its de 
| privation in the ancemic, wasted, pallid, and pasty coun. 
tenances of those who have suffered under any depressing 
and exhausting influences, as after fever, &c. It must 
have become evident to mothers, how frequently the 
strumous and scrofulous com) luints show themselves after 
the child has been out of heaith or ailing, without 
apparent cause, by the enlargement of glands, 
about the neck or any other part. The mesenteric 

too. the office of which is to convert the absorbed 
nourishment from the tood into healthy blood, 

take on a like actior,and then the child cannot be pro. 
periy nourished ; its stomach in re .ses in size, the limbs 
fall away, and a:though the « hild may erave for food it 
dies from inanition. The preparer of these lozenges is 
convinced if these Stee! Lozenges were only duly per- 
severed with, and taken daily as pr scribed, thishwretched 
state would be arrested ; and the child duly restored ¢ 
health and strength. Hundreds of children in London 
alone die weekly from this wasting, which experiments 
prove has its origin purely in the unhealthy state of the 
blood, from a deficiency of steel in the system. The 
pathology of consumption is the same, only the glands 
that are disordered are situated in the lungs. Let every 
mother remember that the glands that are seen are 
index to those that are not seen. : 

In female disorders the effects of steel are proverbial, 
and it appears to have an elective activun on the womb, 
and, in cases of irregularity, is the only medicine to be 
relied upon. The preparation now offered being the 
most potent of all the forms; its use requires 4 little 
caution in its application, and if preznancy is suspected it 
would be better not to take it unless in mitigated doves. 
To enumerate the many maladies in which steet has been 
taken with suecess would be impossible in so smalls 
space; sufficeit to say that its re nedial powers have been 
acknowledged more than three thousard years, being 
given in ali di-eases which depend upon depresse. vital 
power—as Neuralgia, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, Tic-do 
loureux, Dyspepsia, many kinds of Dropsy, and numerous 
diseases of the mind, as low spiritedness. loss of memory, 
want of resolution and energy, and incapacity of thought, 
&c. In speaking of the debilitated system, we must 
remember too how readily it becomes a prey to any 
epidemic inte:tious or contagious poison that may be 
floating in the atmosphere, such as Cholera, Small-pox, 
Fevers, &c., and when this is the case it is soon 
how essential it is to keep the body comp!etely up te the 
standard of health. A perfectly healthy system will 
ward off al! diseases. 

Young children as well as adults suffering from debility 
can take this preparation where Cod liver oil and other 
tonics are inadmissible. 

Dosrs. 

Ages, from one to two years, one lozenge per a: 
two to four years, two lozenges a day ; from four to 
three per day; and adults, four, five, or six. 


British College of Health, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS. 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 
MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI- 
CINES :— 
Australia .. .. .. «. +. Mr. Charlwood. 
Bavaria .. .. «2 «+ «+ Mr Gayrhos. 
Baltimore .. .. «- «- «+. J.C, French and Soa. 
Barbadoes .. .. «- .. Collymore and Gill’ 
Bucelona .. .. «. «+ +» Miret and Cuyas 
Brody .. 1s os «+ «+ oe Mr. Kornfield. 
Cathagena.. .. «+ «+ «+ Mr. Cauto, 
Calcutta... .. «e oe «e oe Mr. R. Child. 
Cape Breton .. «2 oe «+ Mr. Ward: 
Constantinople .. .. «+ «.» M. Stampa. 
Copenhagen .. .. «+ «+ Michaelsen and Holm 
Cracow .. .2 os oo oo oo Mr. Muidner.-** 
Elsinore .. «2 «. «+ «- Mr. Steenberg. 
France .. «2 «2 «+ oc eco Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and Austria .. .. Mr. Berek. 
Gibraiter.. .. .. «os «+ «+ Mr. Roberts. 
Guernsey .. «. e+ «s «+ Mr. Cochrane. 
Halifax (N.S.) «2. ee ee) oe Mr. MK ' 
Hamburg .. .. .. «» «+» Mr Krauskopt 
Honduras .. «. «+ «+ «+ Mr. Henderson. 
Jamaica .. .. «+ «+ +» Miss Kington. 
Madras .. .. .. «s «+ o R.L. Pereira, Bog 
Mexico.. .. .. «+ «oe eo Mr. Togna. 
Montreal... .. «+ «+ «+ «+ Mr. Trudeau. 
New Zealand .. .. .. «. Mr. Parris. 
New York .. .. .. «+ «+ Firth, Pond. and Co 
Odessa.. .. .. «. oe «oe Wm. Wagner, Esq 
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MR. RIGHT’S PRETENTIOUS ASSAILANTS. 


EVERAL of our contemporaries have been commenting upon 
S a delicate bit of scandal concerning Mr. Batcut and the 
Constitutional Defence Committee, which has been introduced 
to the world by Mr. Henry Brookes, late secretary of the 
aforesaid body. Mr. Brookes charges a section of the com- 
mittee—composed of officials of Mr. Bricurt’s peculiar organ, 
the Morning Star—with having first betrayed, and then deserted 
the cause committed to their care. Mr. Bricur himself comes 
in for an equal or superior share of the blame. Mr. Brooxes 
very justly condemns Lord PaLMERsTon’s resolutions as utterly 
inadequate to the occasion which called them forth, and he 
complains that Mr. Bricut and his friends on the Executive 
Committee of the Defence Association accepted them either in 
bad faith or with culpable credulity, In the absence of any 
roof that deception was intended by Mr. Brieut’s friends, we 
must adopt the much more probable supposition, that they 
accepted the resolutions in full belief that the Government 
would place a liberal construction upon them, and supplement 
them by some action that would have the effect of reversing 
the unconstitutional decision of the Lords. At any rate, the 
resolutions which the Constitutional Defence Committee pub- 
lished after Lord PALmMerston had coolly handed over the 
rights of the Commons to the usurping Peers, go far to show 
that they did not, as Mr. Brookes supposes, abandon the 
question in obedience to the strange recommendations of Mr. 
Baicut. Mr. Brookes is, however, quite right, when he says, 
“Mr. Bricut used bis utmost exertions and influence to get 
all amendments withdrawn, and to prevent all opposition, and 
so not only failed to stand by the Constitution himself, but 
seduced and betrayed others into the same position.” The 
only justification open to Mr. Bricut for this part of his 
conduct, is of a nature that must condemn his subsequent 
behaviour. If he believed that Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
Miter Gisson had consented to the resolutions as the basis 
of further action, he might not be blameable for his efforts to 
recommend them to the Liberal party ; but if so, his duty was 
clear the moment he found himself cheated and deceived, and 
he cannot escape from an alternative of condemnation. Either 
he had no business whatever to have stood godfather to the 
resolutions, and he scandalously misled the J.iberal party when 
he begged off all opposition, or he was bound in common 
honesty to have been the first man to resent and fight against 
the treachery of which the Premier was the author. Far from 
this, he behaved in the manner explained by Mr. Brookes, who 
tells us ‘“‘on the second night of the debate this Committee 
addressed Jetters to twenty members of the Liberal party, en- 
treating them to use every means which the forms of the House 
would permit, to get the debate adjourned, so that the country 
might have time to express its opinions on the subject, and 
several members strenuously endeavoured to accomplish that 
object; but again Mr. Bricut exerted himself to the utmost 
to paralyze their action, and ultimately threatened to divide 
against them if any persisted.” We believe Mr. Bricut did 
divide against them, and thus ended the first act of his betrayal 
of the popular cause. 

Mr. Brooxss continues the narrative in the following words : 
“ Mr. Brisur having first betrayed his followers, then deserted, 
and ultimately disowned them, his friends denying that he ever 
had been or wished to be their leader. Endeavours were 
made by this Committee, by Lord Fermoy, by Mr, WHatter, 
and others, to stimulate some action, but all of them were 
prostrated by the same party, and by similar means, under the 
pretence that any pressure might endanger the Ministry, and 
prevent the completion of the French Treaty, in which the 
Manchester party have a special and peculiar interest.” The 
excuse made by Mr. Bricut’s friends for his opposition to Lord 
Fgrmoy’s motion is, that he was afraid of a defeat—a piece of 
moral cowardice which they ought to be ashamed to confess. 
If Mr. Bricur and the Manchester party had done their duty, 
they would have given no quarter to Lord Parmersrton after 
the speech with which he introduced the resolutions. They 
would have fought the Government at every turn, have moved 
an amendment to every motion of Supply, and have been 
content to be defeated a thousand times, in full confidence that 
the country would do justice to their motives, and that in the 
end they must succeed. Instead of tbis, they adopted a palter- 
ing course, which can only be reconciled with integrity by an 
imputation of imbecility almost too gross to be conceived. 

On the 11th, Mr. Bricur told his own story in the House 
of Commons in one of the most ill-considered speeches which 
any sane Member ever delivered. Opinions will be divided as 
to the object of this strange utterance, but there can be no 
doubt as to its effect—that it afforded a fresh triumph to Lord 





PatMERsTon, and rendered further action on the part of inde- 
pendent Members extremely difficult, if not impossible. [ 
Bricut began by condemning the Paper Duties, and criticising 
the Times. He then deplored the submission to the ay 
tion of the Peers, and pointed out a number of courses 
might be pursued to vindicate the rights of the Commons. 
He besought the Government to adopt them, but at the same 
time he deprecated any action against the Government, and 
ended with accusing Lord PaumERsTon of treason against the 
people. The Premier’s answer to this harangue was as 
insulting as it deserved. He challenged Mr. Bricut to 
produce some action to prove the sincerity of his words, and 
added, “ If there is one thing more undignified than another, 
if there is one thing more humiliating and degrading than 
another, either in an individual or in an assembly, it is the 
indulging in puling lamentations and fruitless complaints ; 
knowing at the time of making these complaints and lamenta- 
tions, that no practical result can follow.” 

Lord Patmerston is too shrewd a tactician to use such lan- 
guage if he were not sure of his own safety. He treats Mr. 
Bricut and the Manchester party as his own —people 
whom he has bought with the French Treaty, and whom he is 
entitled to scold and scorn if they presume to resist his will. 
It was disgrace enough for Mr. Bareur to incur this ron 
tion, but his ignominious submission to it is a still 
proof of moral degradation, Liberals who do not belong to 
the Manchester School, and who decline to eat dirt with them, 
must repudiate their leadership altogether. No party and no 
individual can be respected who acts upon such principles and 
submits to such humiliation. It is no part of dignity to bellow 
like a bull, standing tail foremost,—to assure the enemy that he 
need fear no thrust of horn. If comedy were the thing need- 
fal in a popular leader we could give Mr. Baront the palm, 
for he played the lion like Sve the joiner, and deserved to 
be called a ‘ very fox for his valour and a goose for his dis- 
cretion.” That is, if the performance was honest, and not a 
mere piece of humbug to gain popularity with the Birmi 
electors by an appearance of patriotism, and at the same time 
to keep his French Treaty bond with Lord Patmsrsron, and 
shield him from any substantial opposition. 

Whatever view of Mr. Bricut’s conduct be adopted, Mr. 
Brookes has rendered a good service by publishing some im- 
portant facts,and whether or not the public accept his opinions, 
they will now know that Mr. Brioat instigated the formation 
of the Constitutional Defence Committee, and that, with one 
or two exceptions, the active members of the Executive Com- 
mittee consisted of his personal friends and of the staff of his 
organ, the Morning Star ; and yet that, at every stage of the 
agitation, he acted in direct opposition to the policy which the 
Committee recommended, and which the public at numerous 
meetings endorsed. The Metropolitan Boroughs, and all the 
towns with which the Committee communicated, and which 
were represented at the conference held in Palace-yard, were 
unanimous in recommending that no supplies should be granted, 
unless with a condition appended which reversed the decision 
of the Lords. All these steps were taken with the full con- 
currence of Mr. Briont’s friends on the Committee, and yet 
he was all the time doing his utmost te thwart their endeavours, 
and cause all the supplies the Government wanted to be ob- 
tained without even the shadow of a fight. 

This story would be incomplete without a moral, and its 
lessons are plain enough. The Liberals must definitely sepa- 
rate their cause from that of the Manchester School. When 
that school chances to be right they can accept its aid, but its 
members can no longer be permitted to appear as leaders of 
anybody but themselves. [n the long run, Englishmen will 
only be led by men of English views. We are proud of our 
country—proud, with all its failings, of the character of out 
race. The Manchester School have no country save iin- 
dom, and no sympathies that cannot be coined into cash. 
fancy they are cosmopolitans when they are citizens of no- 
where. At every step they outrage English feeling, depreciate 
English achievements, and detract from English motives. The 
very reverse of all this is necessary for English leadership. 
The country demands a just admiration of all its . 
It loves peace, and will strive and suffer much for it; but it 
hates peace at any price. It loves industry, but will not 
believe a factory to be the final cause of creation, and feels 
that the heroism displayed at Crescy or Waterloo has done 
more for the happiness of the people than all the cotton mills 
that were ever set up. It sees the faults of the Country party, 
but is not so mad as to consent to replace an aristocracy by a 
plutocracy, ora millocracy. It desires a strong Reform party; 
but it is not so unjust, or so asinine, as to reject the aid of 
owners of the soil, who may be wrongheaded upon some 
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questions, but who are substantially right in preferring 
patriotism to pelf. Popular leaders must satisfy these desires. 
If the House of Commons cannot furnish such leaders, the 
House of Commons must fall. 


GERMAN NON-INTERVENTION. 


E believe it was this journal which gave the first inti- 
mation of the dangerous character of the movements 
of the German princes, and especially of the so-called “ good 
understanding” brought about at Toplitz between the 
narrow-minded Prince of Prusstaand the Pope-ridder infatu- 
ated Emperor of Austria. A few days ago the German 
papers denied that Prussia had undertaken to guarantee the 
remaining Italian possessions of Austria—which, by-the-bye, 
was not our assertion—and since then we have a little more 
explanation of the Austro-Prussian scheme. It is now 
stated that Austria has abandoned the idea of a guarantee, 
and that “so long as the conflict is only between Austria 
and Italy, Prussia will observe the principle of non-inter- 
vention, but if other Great Powers interfere, and thus violate 
that principle, Germany would not hesitate to support 
Austria in the maintenance of the rights guaranteed to her 
by treaties.” At first sight this does not look unreasonable. 
The Italians are now in a position to command their own 
future if the principle of non-intervention is enforced; with 
rudence they may confidently reckon upon rescuing Naples 
rom the tyranny of the Austro- Bourbons, and adding all her 
territories’ to the national Government of which Sardinia is 
the head. Besides this, the Roman States may fairly reckon 
upon aspeedy emancipation, and then, omitting for the 
present, all mention of the city of Rome, the Quadrangle 
and Venetia would be all that remained in hostile hands. No 
doubt their liberation would be a most difficult task, and 
one which ought not to be undertaken without great pru- 
dence and precaution ; but it is, nevertheless, one which Ital 
migbt justly hope to accomplish against all the forces which 
Austria could bring into the field, if other Powers simply 
left her alone. Our first question, therefore, is whether the 
Prussian Government’s doctrine of non-intervention is an 
honest one, and we fear it is not. 

The only kind of non-intervention honestly applicable to 
Austrian affairs must comprehend the whole of the Austrian 
States, and must amount to a positive undertaking on the 
part of the German Powers that they will neither meddle 
themselves, nor permit any one to meddle with the internal 

uarrels of which the dominions of Francis JoserH may be 
the seat. Such a non-intervention they might fairly hope 
to impose both upon Russia and upon France. That this 
is their intention, we have not the shadow of a proof, and 
we have some reason to believe that a very different scheme 
has been arranged. France is entitled to insist upon 
German non-intervention quite as much as Germany is 
entitled to demand French non-intervention, and it would 
be a gross breach of neutrality if,on the outbreak of war 
between Austria and Italy, the Germans made any kind of 
movement to protect the Hapsburg interests in Hungary. 
We believe that Austrian and German statesmen have a 
scheme by which German troops should either occupy 
Hungary, or what is nearly as bad, be concentrated on her 
frontiers, and threaten her people all the while the Italian 
war lasted. This would be intervention quite as much as 
if the French occupied Lombardy and assisted in the 
reduction of Verona. 

No one who has studied the character of German Go- 
vernments, and the miserable, selfish, short-sighted policy 
of the Teutonic Princes, will be ready to believe that they 
will adopt an honest non-intervention policy if they can 
help it, and it is impossible to conceive that Austria would 
be satisfied, as she appears to be, with their proceedings if 
they simply determined to leave her to carry on a war in 
Italy while Hungary seized the opportunity to throw off 
her yoke. Some politicians think it is possible for Austria 
to follow the advice of the new Council and change her 
centralized military despotism for a Federal aggregation of 
Continental States. This we doubt. It would be quite 
consonant with the character of Hapsburg morality and of 
Francis Josgru’s antecedents, that oaths and promises 
should be plentifully proffered and violated on the first 
opportunity, as at the commencement of his reign. The 

ungarians have not to deal with an ordinary Sovereign in 
whom veracity might be a possible accident ; but with an 
ignorant, arrogant, Jesuitical young man, who has already 
been guilty of the most appalling perjury; and they 
would disturb the Constitution offered to them 





when their Emperor was on the threshold of a new Italian 
war. If Francis Joszpn really is converted from the 
crimes and follies of absolutism, he will prove the sincer; 
of his new convictions by the voluntary abandonment of 
Venetia and the Quadrangle. Let him offer to give them 
to Sardinia with the consent of their inhabitants, and hig 
Hungarian, Bohemian, and German subjects would then 
have some reason to believe he intended to keep his word, 
There is now a firm band of sympathy between Italy and 
Hungary, and it would be impossible for Francis Joszpy 
to carry on a war for entering Italy to which the Hunga. 
rians would be consenting parties. 

To return to the non-intervention doctrine, we should 
like to know to what extent the Prince of Prussta desires to 
impose it upon Austria. It is now stated that Austria wij] 
not wait to be attacked, but that if GarrBanpr becomes 
possessed of Naples, she will herself begin the war, ff 
Prussia suffer this her moral hold over France will be gone. 
It may be awkward for Austria to wait until she is attac 
but the moment she crosses her own boundaries she will be 
intervening between some disappointed potentate and his 
subjects ; Diches would be entitled to break her neutrality 
also, if she pleased. 

We are far from advocating another French intervention, 
We are thankful for Magenta and Solferino, but believe that 
the greatest service France can now render to Italy is to let 
her alone, and insist upon other Powers doing the same, and 
affording Austria no aid in any shape, or in any place, when 
hostilities reeommence. It would be absurd to pretend to 
any confidence in the French Empire, but whether or not 
that sinister phantom portends danger to Europe depends 
chiefly on the conduct of the German Powers. If they will 
not respect the rights of the nationalities, the power of the 
nationalities will be in the hands of France. They might be 
safe if they were honest and enlightened. They are not 
safe as miserable pettifogging reactionists. By an approxi- 
mation to Popish despotism, Austria and Prussia forfeits the 
confidence of German Liberals ; and it is time every German 
knew that if his Princes make the fatherland Austrian they 
will also make the Rhine French. 


INDIAN DEBTS AND DIFFICULTIES. 


UR Indian Empire is becoming respectable from its debts, which 
Monday’s vote of the House of Commons will raise to the 
= amount of one hundred millions. Sir C. Woop can only 
wail the excess of expenditure over income and hope for better 
days. The honourable baronet has held a variety of offices, and 
never displayed anything but the most mediocre abilities. When 
the present cabinet was got together the Indian ministership had 
to be given to somebody, and Sir C. Woop was considered entitled 
to it by relationship, if not by talent. The monetary part of Indian 
management was provided for by shipping off Sir doen WItsox, 
who had proved himself a good clerk to supply his masters with 
figures, but who, during a pretty long parliamentary career, never 
displayed any qualities as a statesman, or won anybody's respect. 
What will become of his financial schemes remains to be seen, but 
he has been the cause of displacing a far abler man than himself, 
and India has gained a serious loss by exchanging a TREVELYAN 
fora Witson. Mr. Witson will make a fortune out of India; 
India will be lucky if she does not lose a fortune by Mr. Witsoy, 
who is about the last man likely to exert himself to check that 
wasteful extravagance which loans raised in London have to 
make up. 

All persons holding official positions in India, and having friends 
at Court, are wonderful specimens of genius and success. 
CaNNING's administrative talents have never been equalled, but he 
has done nothing to reconstruct Indian institutions or bring 
revenues and her expenses to a balancing state. The police is as 
bad as ever, the substantial grievances of the natives unr ; 
the army disorganised, and its European element in alarming and 
needless proportion. Lord Ciypr, who reached Calcutta when far 
abler soldiers had broken the neck of the rebellion, is flattered as if 
he were a miraculous combination of all the great generals, from 
ALEXANDER to Bonaparte, and he repays the Court and Cabinet 
for the unction they besmear him with, by Letedinn their great job of 
abolishing the Indian army, and increasing the patronage and means 
of corruption at their disposal. 

India is entering upon a new phase of her history, and it will be 
astonishing if she goes through it without serious difficulties. The 
Company’s government was remarkable for the large number of 
great men it raised to important posts. Our home Government has 

n equally remarkable for the paucity of talent which has been 
lucky enough to win its favour. The home system is now to 
applied to India. The Civil Service will be looked upon as 
means of influencing votes in the British Parliament, and the army 
is to have “Take care of Dowbiggin” for its future motto. It 18 
true the patronage witl pass througy an indirect channel, but the 
old “double government” did afford guarantees against abuses 
which are wanting in the present system. 
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THE HEIR APPARENT ON HIS TRAVELS. 


F ever Atsert Epwarp should come to the Throne of England 
I he will certainly, so far .—— experience of the world is 
concerned, be the best-informed Prince that has ever ruled these 
realms. That is, of course, presuming that he has the intelligence 
to mark, learn, and digest all that comes under his notice. We 
have had not a few kings who were wise enough in their own 
conceit, and no doubt sagacious enough in their way; but with 

haps the exception of Or1ver CroMweELL, who was not a king 
(and consequently shall not have astatue in Westminster Palace), 
no ruler of England, from Wittiam the Conqueror to WILLIAM the 
Sailor, has enjoyed the benefits of what may be called a liberal and 

education. The male members of the present Royal family 
joy these advantages to the fullest extent. There are very few 
rsons in England who have seen as much of the world as the 
rce of Wares and Prince Atrrep. The former has travelled 
over all the highways of Europe, visited the principal courts and 
capitals, and has even paid his respects to the Pops im the Vatican. 
His younger brother is as familiar with the beaten highways of the 
Ocean. He has braved the Bay of Biscay, explored the shores of the 
Mediterranean, gazed upon the wonders of Egypt, and traced the 
footsteps of sacred history to the gates of Jerusalem. While other 
youths have but their paper maps and pasteboard globes, these 
favoured princes have the globe itself to study from. 

The visit of the heir apparent to Canada and the United States is 
aconclusive proof of the desire of his parents that their son shall not 

ue his studies in any narrow spirit ; but that, while acquainting 
imself with the manners, customs, and governments of Europe, he 
still also be a witness of lands where the genius of the seagte wah 
the form of government are of a more liberal and popular character. 
The very best results may be expected to flow from the Prince’s 
acquaintance with North American colonies and the United 

Bates, Nothing tends so much to avert differences between 
individuals as a favourable impression acquired from personal inter- 
course. It is the same with nations. When QurEen Vicrorta and 
Mr. Bucnanan begin to exchange familiar private letters, and call 
each other “‘ my good friend,” we have a certain guarantee that if 
any occasion of quarrel should arise between the two countries their 
an will not be in a hurry to plunge into an open rupture. A little 
forbearance in these matters will often avert the direst disasters. 
Rulers who are “ dear and good friends ”’ can afford to cede a point 
cr two to each other, without incurring any serious loss of dignity. 
‘his will be much more the case when the citizens of the two nations 
in toknow each other personally and more widely. The prejudices 

and false notions which prevailin this country with respect tothe United 
States have been originated and fostered by the ignorant and 
rated accounts of idle tourists, intent only on making a 

smart book out of the subject. JonaTHAN’s absurd notions about 
Jonn Buxt are simply a retaliation. We call him names, and we 
get back as good as we send. But let Jonatnan and Jonn meet 
over a bottle of port, in Piccadilly, or a brandy-smash in the 
Broadway, and all this prejudice melts away, like ice before the 
sun. Jonn thinks JonaTHaN a little fast, but hearty and hospitable. 
JonaTHAN thinks Jonn a little slow, but hearty and hospitable ; and 
so they are remarkably well pleased with each other, agreeing about 
almost everything but niggers. And no doubt when JonaTHaN 
comes to know Jonn better he will agree with him even on that 
subject. The only fear that we have is, that the Prince of Waters 
may be so overwhelmed with complimentary attentions, that he 
will not have leisure or composure to observe and study the 
character and institutions of the people whom he has gone to visit. 
There would seem to be considerable danger of this. Ever since 
the young man set foot on the shores of Newfoundland his life 
been one round of pleasure. Fetes, feasts, presentations, and 
balls have followed each other in rapid succession ; and it is not a 
little remarkable that the most ample and most courtly descriptions 
of these festivities are conveyed to us through the medium of the 
— of the republican Union. The reporters of the New 
ork papers write with all the sentimental loyalty of our own 
Morning Post or Court Journal. They exhaust the vocabulary 
of adulation in describing the Princr’s looks, his dress, and his 
manner of dancing. The special correspondent of the New York 
Herald no sooner catches a glimpse of him on the quarter deck of 
the Hero, at Halifax, than he photographs him on the spot. He is 
ey prepossessing in appearance ; in height he is five feet seven, 
an slightly built. He has a small but full-formed and full- 
mouthed face, and his eyes, which have a merry twinkle, are large 
and hazel coloured. He has a complexion equal to that of a 
peach, and looks very healthy. His hair is dark brown, and cut 
80 as to show the lobes of his ears. He wore a black cocked hat, 
with a tuft of white plumes ; a red coat, with a blue sash across the 
breast; black trousers, with a thin red stripe down each leg, 
tent leather boots, white kid gloves, and a regimental sword. 
ye doubt if ever the Court Newsman at home took so much 
trouble to describe the personal appearance and appointments 
of his Royal Highness. Everything which the Prince does 
and says is a matter of interest to our cousins. His very 
blunders are virtues. He made a mistake in reading his 
reply to the Council of Halifax; and the New York reporter is 
delighted to record that “he coloured, but soon regained his self- 
possession.” No small admiration has also been excited by the fact 
that the Prince stood a shower of rain without being in the slightest 
degree overcome ; in fact he “ sat his horse as coolly in the rain as 
at starting.” We, who are more accustomed to royalty, might 
Nave expected him to sit considerably cooler under the circum- 
stances. At Newfoundland and Nova Scotia balls and presentations 
Were the order of the day and night, the monotony of the proceed- 





| more than one whisper—‘ What a beautiful dancer.” 











ings being relieved by the ceremony of presenting the Prince wi 
a big dog and a gri e. ‘At Halifax there are other treata 
store for him besides the wet jacket. He is witness of a flat 
for Indians, a d Indian war dance, pig race, &c., at 
which he lang heartily ; then a ball. On the authority of the 
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New York Chronicle, we have it that ALbertj/Epwarp is in his 
glory at a ball. arc mila a, and he knows the figure 
of the quadrille, the Caledonians, and the Lancers, better than any- 
body in the colony. The colonists went all wrong, and t 
Prince had to shout out to them and put them right. And 
the ladies—they are all over head and ears in love with 
him, old and young. “It is amusing,” says the New York 
Pepys, “to observe the eyes of the ladies in the room 
and gallery watching his every movement and gesture, and 
casting envious glances at his fortunate partners.” Pep; Rs y 

the 
Prince is both condescending and gallant. He changes his partner 
every dance and rests her, frequently filling up the intervals with 
cheerful conversation and patos upon the company. And at this 
ripe we are informed that his Royal Highness’s finest feature is 
his nose, which is nearly Roman. 

Thus we have certainly no reason to complain of the reception 
which our Prince has met with, since even the sternest blicans 
join in idolizing him. But this sort of thing may be carried a little 
too far. Fetes and balls are very good things in their way, but they 
are good things one may have too much of. Wetrust, therefore, our 
Canadian friends will allow the Prince a little breathing time, so 
that he may look about him and see ne S greater interest and 
importance than ball-rooms and reception-halls. Canadians, we are 
sure, would Ma | much regret if the Prince of Waxgs were to re- 
turn to England with no other impression of their country than that 
it is a place distinguished for its , its feasts, and its fireworks. 
Weare afraid there is not much hope that the Prince, when he visits 
the United States, will be allowed to cloak his royalty in the less 
glittering title of Baron Renfrew. Strange as it may appear, the 
republicans of the States are as fully alive to the importance of royal 
rank as the Canadians. The whole Union is already throbbing with 
the expectation of seeing a real live Prince. The compliment to 
our monarchical institutions conveyed by all this enthusiasm, is in 
the highest degree flattering both to the Sovereign and the people 
of this soe But, nevertheless, it will be a matter of much 
regret should this incessant lionizing of our young Princeleave him 
no time thoughtfully and quietly to study the character of the 
people, and the resources and institutions of the countries, which he 
has travelled so many miles to see. 


‘* 


ISOLATION IN RELIGION. 


) egy nace from all current human forms of living, and from 

intercourse with the world around us, is not the best means 
to personal oe improvement, or to advance the religious 
welfare of others. Caste is the invention of superstition and 
priestcraft ; and monkish seclusion the result of gloomy fanati- 
cism. Before we can benefit others we must be ‘wu on doing,’”’ 
and not be locked up in a saintly independence. ligious caste 
is fatal to religious proselytism. Our life to be an example must 
be frequently seen ; and the life that shuns the light of day, 
is as lawfully suspected of its blemishes as it is given credit 
a desire to prevent contamination with surrounding evils. The 
perfection of moral character is seen in the resistance it gives to 
that which is evil, when that evil is connected with those thi 
which meet us in our daily avocations, and our communications wi 
the society in which we are placed. We cannot be heroes without 
a fight, and the world will not admire our virtue until it has wit- 
nessed it. Our honesty is to be seen in our commercial transac- 
tions, and our sobriety in meat, drink, and general conduct ; by 
showing others that we can partake of all rational pleasures with- 
out being led away to any excess. Our example in this way will 
have more power than by living apart from society ; and, in fact, 
to live apart from it is to give no example at all. Of course, 
whether we mix with the world or do not, there will still be those 
who will revile and slander us. It was the same of old; both 
Joun and Jesus were mocked at; the former on account of his 
secluded, rigidly-abstaining life; and the latter, because he 
mixed with all grades of men, and partook temperately of their 
gifts. It will be clearly seen, on more considerations than one, 
that Jesus is the higher type of well-developed religion. When 
the Jews said of the Great Teacher, ‘ Behold a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber,” and that he was ‘a friend of 

ublicans and sinners,” we gather from their censure and 

is remarks two things—one, that although Jonny came 
neither ‘‘eating bread nor drinking wine,” that the Son of 
man ‘came eating [bread] and drinking [wine],” and that 
He was often seen in conversation with ‘ publicans and 
sinners ’—the lowest class of society ; and, next, that because of 
this they libelled him, by asserting that he was a glutton and a 
drunkard, and that he was fond of low, vulgar, wicked society. 
His free, manly, independent conduct was the innocent cause of 
unjust accusations. Nevertheless it was by such demeanour he 
gave evidence of his divine purity and immutable moral stability. 
It was thus he gained the admiration and affection of all with 
whom he became acquainted; and by his gentle, eloquent con- 
versation, taught them effectually the way to a better life. By 
walking in his footsteps we can best promote the cause of true 
Christianity, and instil fresh blood into the social, moral, and 
religious world. 

To make the isolation completer we have in professors and 
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teachers of religion, not only a clanship, by living apart and to 
themselves, but in iarity of manner, conversation, and even 
dress. Why should not a minister of the gospel wear coloured 
clothes, as well as other men, or at least conform with common 
etiquette in the adoption or rejection of black? Is there any 
necessity for him always to dress in black, as there is for a miller 
to wear awhite hat? Are we to believe that the Galilean fisher- 
men left their clothes with their nets, and ordered new suits when 
they entered their — mission? Is there religion in the colour of 
a coat? May we all wear black then, or, indeed, white as the 
biblical symbol of purity. A clergyman, in the Dna a day, is 
known by his uniform, as well as a policeman. e is seen ata 
distance and shunned; the company are silent when he appears, and 
they are relieved when he disappears. His mee puts an end 
to all recreative mirth. His staid manner when in their presence 
leads them to think him a hypocrite, while they know well 
that when amongst his brethren he sometimes perpetrates a pun, 
cracks a joke, and laughs uproariously over a glass of wine. They 
believe it is not wicked to do either of these things, and they do 
not understand the policy of concealing them from their sight. 
They begin to think this puritanism a farce, or that religion itself 
must be all gloom. Ministers thus do not get access to society in 
its real life; they can have no experience of its manners, and have 
no influence in moderating its abuses by their conduct. They may 
check every thing wicked when they are present. They dam u 
the stream which, when they leave, breaks over its barriers, ang 
flows with ten-fold force. Better than this would be to moderate 
its flow cautiously, or to divert its course to purer channels. Until 
they become men amongst men they cannot have any influence on 
those with whom they come in contact—men possessed of all 
natural human feelings and desires, confined by a rational restric- 
tion from all excess and immorality—and who believe peligion some- 
thing else than the colour of a coat, or the shaving of a beard. 
The Christian is only a perfect man, and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the latter are not abrogated in the profession of the 
former. The nobler the Christian the more useful will be the man 
as a moral, social, and political agent, and the more energetic will 
be his action in promoting the welfare of the town or country in 
which he lives and the nation to which he belongs. 

lous periodical literature, too, in consequence of its isolatioy, 
has had little effect on the great mass of readers of this country\ 
No person receives or reads a sectarian magazine, except those who 
are members of the sect it represents, or claim an alliance with that 
sect in some way or other. e rigid orthodox principles which the 
periodical upholds may be confirmed and strengthened in those who 
previously adhered to them; but as the readers of the theologigal 
monthly or weekly are a strictly and sharply defined class, the 
doctrines so earnestly urged in its columns never affect those who 
have no predisposition in their favour. The ¢ruths (if truths) do 
not gain now believers, from the very fact, that, although they may 
be to those who doubt, still they are never read by them. 
Professed Atheistical journals have the same limited power. They 
never create converts, because their teachings never reach those of 





an opposite belief. It is the current periodical literature of a nation 
whi tly but irresistibly moulds the —y tone of the people. 
The religious feeling of our country has advanced more from the 
improved tone of journals eminently intellectual and literary, than 


from all the sectarian periodicals of the age. Our reviews and 
magazines contain, amidst articles on politics, science, and the fine 
arts, occasional expressions of earnest devotional feeling, a generous 
appreciation of the Bible, and an assent to the great truths of re- 
vealed religion. Macinrosn, BrovcuaM, and Macav.ay, among 
others, may be enumerated as having been powerful in reducing a 
iling tendency to scepticism and irreligion, and teaching young 
Pe ay minds that it is not all imbecility or fanaticism to avow 
ief in the existence of a Supreme Being, to whom, as to the 
world, we are accountable for our actions, and the motives which 
engender them. 


MILITARY TRAINING OF THE SWISS YOUTH. 


WITZERLAND, one of the smallest, but nevertheless, the 
freest oy in Europe, may serve greater nations as a 
model in many things, political as well as military. Since her 
regeneration in 1847, when she overthrew the ultramontanist 
Sonderbund, and remoulded her entire constitution, she has de- 
veloped practical notions of self-government in a manner that 
entitles her to the admiration equally of the politician and the 
national economist. This is eminently true of her military 
organization. With a population of not quite two millions and a 
half, the Helvetic Republic can boast of possessing an efficient 
army, numbering not less than 178,000 men, not counting the 
Landsturm, or general levy. All the disadvantages generally 
accruing to freedom from a large military organization are care- 
fully avoided in this defensive establishment of Switzerland. There 
is a special law of the constitution forbidding the maintenance of 
a standing army. On the other hand, the law which lays down 
the liability of every able-bodied citizen to become a defender of 
his country’s liberties, is so framed that neither the personal 
comforts nor the financial means of the individual are interfered 
with in an injurious degree. : 
From the period of earliest youth there is, in Switzerland, a training 
to arms, which permits, at a later age, a soldier to be formed in an 
almost incredible time. Moreover, the costs of the military 
establishment are, thanks to the truly republican fashion of the 
administration, so astonishingly low that the purse of the common- 





— 


wealth is but lightly taxed for that particular branch of the budget, 
In the excellent work of M. Koxs, who, in the recent Statistical 
Congress, in London, acted as the Envoy of the Helvetie Govern; 
ment, it is shown, by irrefutable figures, that Swit: 

maintains her military organization at a third the ex of that 
incurred by some other continental States; and that the same 
amount of money necessary, for instance, in Hanover, to enable 
10,000 troops to take the field, will serve the Mountain se 








for the same purpose with at least 100,000 men. Besides whi 
the Conscription in other continental countries imposes a 
greater burden on the pene, even in times of peace, than jg 
the case in Switzerland, where, a few days in the year serve to 
keep the people in effective military order. 

At the present moment, when England is reviving the noble 
custom of her sires by organizing a v olunteer force, it may not be 
amiss to point somewhat more specially to the manner in which 
the Swiss form the material for their national militia. All thro 
the Confederacy the rifle is introduced into the sports of boyhood 
from the tenderest age. There are tirs, or shooting matches, at 
which boys only compete, beginning at the infantine age of six 
years! Different classes are formed, the most juvenile of which, 
et too weak to hold the rifle, are supported by their preceptors, 
the latter guiding them in taking aim, as well as aiding them in 
the general manipulation of the musket. In the more advanced 
class of boys that aid is restricted simply to the prevention of 
possible harm, and so on, until the youth is permitted to load, take 
aim, and fire, entirely by himself. This early introduction to the 
use of arms has implanted in the whole population an intense pre- 
dilection for the rifle exercise. It takes the place with them of tho 
rowing and cricketing so much in favour with our own youth. 


But besides shooting, a regular drilling is also given to the Swiss 


boy, at least in the towns, from the age of eight. At that 
8 of life, the future citizen is generally enrolled in the so- 
Cadetten Corps to learn military discipline. His equipment consists 


of a small and light musket ; his uniform, in most cases, is a short 
green tunic, with black facings. The arms are the property of the 
commune, so that the sons of poor citizens may not find themselves 
excluded from want of means, in taking part in these exercises. In 
the larger towns the corps consist of the different arms; the elder 
pupils forming a grenadier guard; a selection of the agile and 
voltigeur eye Lb others, a train of artillery; and the remainder, 
companies of fusiliers. During spring and summer, once or several 
times a-week, instruction is given by experienced masters whom the 
communal or school authorities engage for the purpose. Generally, 
an officer of the army is present to control the proceedings, 
those who have witnessed military manceuvres carried out by these 
juvenile corps, have testified to the highly interesting appearance of 
bo ys of so tender an age marching in good order, and giving their 
volley in so mai a manner. A feature peculiarly surprising is 
the perfect discipline the youngsters manage to preserve. All negli- 
gence in the keeping and cleansing of their arms, all riotous conduct 
or sluggishness is punished by detention in school, or by the 
offenders being compelled to stand during the hours of recreation, 
as forced sentinels before the door of the school. 

In August, every year, they celebrate, in connection with these 
Cadetten Corps, a boy's fete, called the Maienzug, or the Jugend 
Test. It isa national festival in the truest sense of the word, the 
whole population taking part in it; the public buildings as well as 
the streets of the towns being adorned for the day with flags and 
garlands; the parents making their appearance in holiday garb ; fairy 
levies of school girls in white coming forward with their governesses 
at their head to welcome and encourage, by their smiles, the young 
recruits ; whilst Government, communal, and school authorities place 
themselves at the head of the festive procession. Amidst the ringing 
of bells and the rolling of drums, the military part of the day begins 
with drill exercise and ends with a sham fight, at which there is no 
stint of powder and noise. In the evening, the corps return to 
place of rendezvous, where some of their members, duly arrayed in 
apron and white cap, are already hard at work preparing to receive 
the desperate onslaught which the youthful warriors are pretty sure to 
make on the batterie de cuisine. Camp kettles, boiling briskly 
over camp fires, in true bivouac fashion, are there ready to minister 
to the wants of the mimic combatants. When the meal has been 
done ample justice to, TERPstcnore displaces Mans for the nonce, 
and away run the heroes of the day to some chosen dancing ground 
under the linden and chestnut trees, where they trip it merrily» wi 
their white-robed playmates, who have long since thought it high 
time for this part of the day’s programme to commence. Nig 
comes, “a world too soon,” on the merry scene, and warns the 
joyous youngsters that the fete is already at an end, on which they 
return to their homes, the later stragglers, perhaps, with torches 
burning. It is a popular festival, dear alike to the child and the 
parent; a festival in which all classes and ages find it joy to blend. 
According to place and circumstance, the character of the fete of 
course varies. But, in the main, it is what we have attempted 
to a cs j 

us, partly by early hard training, partly by well-merited recrea 
tion, ~~ our ’, a aw iy ihe vouthful breast, and the 
materials are formed for an efficient Landwehr. Perhaps, in this 
country also, where the sports of boyhood have not, for so long & 
period, had any military tendency whatever, the time will soon arrive 
when we shall bestir ourselves systematically to fashion the pastimes 
of youth in accordance with the requirements of a free Common- 
wealth. If these words can in any way contribute to so desirable an 
end, glad indeed shall we be to have made the suggestion. 
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DIVINE JUDGMENTS, 


WaHILsT some persons seem to deny all moral government of the 
universe, others admit a moral government by which certain 
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Jerusalem?—no verily ;” by which Cunist forbade men to consider 
the incidence of some special calamity in itself a sign of sin. 


Again, let those who are too fond of tracing and ing pro 
vidential penalties reflect, if they are capable of pe eg 


glasses of action are led by a train of pre-arianged natural causes | what follows, and give it its due weight—no more... 


to the production of happiness or calamity, as almost unerring 
gonsequences ; whilst they deny all special interference and inter- 


ition. Others have, in Pope’s words, ‘‘ with their weak and | 
erring hands,” presumed to throw Gop’s bolts, and dealt damna- | 


tion eternal and cenpeney: suffering, much according to their 
own notions. These last, however mght they may have been in 
their general creed, have often been so intolerant in temper, so 
onesided in view, so superstitiously incapable of seeing anything 
caleulated to make against their own argument, so injudiciously 
inactive, that they have done the greatest injury to the cause they 
have wished to maintain, and have quite forfeited their claim to 
that special possession of the Spirit of truth which they are fond 
of claiming. MonratcNe tells us plainly what was the effect of 
the prediction. of judgments by the opposed sects of religionists 
in France in his own time. In his essay (31st of Book [.), “On 
the propriety of sober judgment in Divine things,” he says, 
“Those who gained the battle at Roche Abeille made a great 


triumph (grande-feste) of that event as a proof of the future of | 


their cause, but when they were defeated at Monteoutour and 
Jarnac, they called it a paternal rod and chastisement.” Hence, 
he says, ‘there is danger that the faith which is to receive its 
confirmation from such changeful circumstances as these, will be 
shaken to its foundation in the hearts of men by events so oppo- 
site to what they might fairly anticipate, and by this blowing of 
hot and cold from the mouths of their prophets and preachers. 
he same thing has been done thousands of times with the same 
effect, at least on the minds of reasoning people—not superstitious 
ones, for superstition seems to refuse to be untaught anything, 
and persists in believing, or saying it believes, that people can only 
die at the ebb of the tide, though it sees people dying by hundreds 
at the flood—an extraordinary pertinacity—one of the phenomena 
the most difficult to be accounted for in our strange complex 
himan nature, and well worthy of more of the metaphysician’s 
attention than it has hitherto received. It is only by unwearied 
strokes of the hammer that Tuor and Baat at last come down, 
and when we see so much pertinacity in absurdity the wonder is 
that they have ever come down at all. Against laying our finger 
on this or that event, and saying, positively, this is a judgment 
of Gop on his or our enemies, ADDISON has spoken, and a higher 
authority—-MILToNn, most severely. 

Forourselves, we object not to the doctrine of the occasional inter- 
ference of the Divine hand, but to the constant pointing of the 
presumptuous human finger; and let those who are disposed to 
tidieule altogether the question of judgments be careful, for they 
have some individuals to deal with whom they may think more 
serious opponents than a Hebrew legislator or Christian apostle. 
SHAKESPEARE evidently did not think the idea of divine inter- 
position to be pooli-poohed or absurd, when, in that famous passage 
in the ‘‘ Tempest” he speaks of the fate of traitors, Lord Bacon, 
in one of his letters, says ‘‘ disloyalty, ingratitude, and insolency, 
are three offences, which in all examples, have seldom their 
doom adjourned to the world to come.” These men were not 
ignorant and implicit believers, but men of thought, to whose 
minds all the ordinary arguments against providential interference 
were as familiar as they are to ours, and as they were long ago to 
Cicero's, who speaks fully on all of them in his third book on the 
“Nature of the Gods.” The sensible OwEN FELTHAM says we 


ought to be cautious, ‘because we do not see how Gop’s judg- | 


ments walk their rounds in striking.’ All divines are not en- 
thusiasts, and as well as ourselves see clearly the difficulties 
without altogether exploding the doctrine. The shrewd practical 
Bokwet, in reference to a practical point in English history, speaks 
thus modestly : ‘‘ I know it is not possible to determine when such 
accidents rise from a chain of second causes in the course of nature, 
and when they are directed by a special Providence; but my mind 
has always carried me so strongly to acknowledge the latter, that 
I love to set these reflections in the way of others, that they may 
consider them with the same serious attention that I do myself.” 
This passage occurs in a history, not ina sermon. There is a 
passage in LetcHton in a similar modest strain, to which we can- 
hot at the present moment refer, but as different as possible in 
spirit from the ‘dealings out” of the old Puritans. Historians, 
and by no means pious ones, have thought that in certain evses 
they discovered interference: thus Brantome says that almost all 
those who were personally and principally concerned in the 
Massacre of the Huguenots met with violent deaths. Bacon says 
the same of the Spanish conquerors in America :—‘ Far be it from 
me to justify the cruelties which were used towards them (the 
American Indians) which had their reward soon after, there being 
not one of the principal of the first conquerors but died a violent 
death himself.” (‘An Holy War.”) Most of our readers 
are aware that of the monsters of the great reyolution in France, 
nearly every one met with a violent death. Certainly the doctrine 
of retribution has too many apparent confirmations to be con- 
sidered in the light of an detent superstition. We have 
stated the call for special judgments as fairly as we have been able 
to do, but to those who are too fond of assigning them, we beg to 
offer the following considerations, first quoting the promise that 
the rain, i.e. the ordinary blessings of Providence, shall “fall on 
the just and the unjust,” and the words, uttered by a divine 
mouth,—‘ Or those eighteen on whom the tower of Siloam fell, 

ye that they were sinners above all them that dwell in 








Some of the heaviest calamities are continually falling on those 
defects of character which belong to weakness rather than to 
wickedness, Look first at mere carelessness. How much dreadful 
loss and suffering of the most terrible kind does every week's. 
of newspapers announce from this cause only, In 
ters, again, look at the disastrous effects of that most amie 
a too great dependance on the honour or honesty of others ; thot 
who are the most honest th>mselves being almost always the le 
suspicious, and consequently being most frequently the vi 
Hundreds, perhaps re of families, are ruined yearly from 
this cause alone, Observe, again, the damaging effects of that 
innate want of judgment and defect of prudence which we see in 
some characters to be almost invincible, yet which can scarcely 
assigned to that class of actions which are commonly considered, as 
entailing judgments. How many a man’s career has been rui 
by an irresistible nervousness! How many a life has been ren- 
dered in its main current futile, if not miserable, by physical 
states, often strictly and merely constitutional, and for w even 
blame would be almost cruelty, Add, again, the effects o 
judice, sometimes even on conscientious and religious grounds,s 
for instance, as have existed in France and now exist in Russi 
(Times, May 9th, 1859,) against inoculation and vaeeination, an 
have existed in the minds of many in England and Scotland against 
chloroform, as rational as a prejudice against lightning . con- 
ductors. A mere stupid though well-meant scruple may its 
thousands and tens of thousands, and cause ost much 
suffering as a great national crime. Look once more at se 
and weakness of character, in monarchs especially, and see how 
these qualities have led to the scaffold, from which mere boldness, 
cunning, and determination might at least, according to human 
probabilities, have saved them. 

In spite of all these considerations we do not deny special judg- 
ments or interferences ; still we hope we have said enough, or 
suggested enough, to prevent weak-sighted and umptuous 
beings from fancying that they can see the flight or the aim of the 
arrow. 

Perhaps, after all, the philosophical view is this: individual 
preservation is the yates eg uman law and the law of ¢on- 
science subserve this by acting as a restraint upon such direct 
criminal action as tends to the dissolution of society, or the 
destruction of the individual: but where conscience and law,ect 
feebly as restraints, as in the case of rashness, weakness, rome B 
thoughtlessness, it is cg tae 5 that the consequences should 
especially calamitous to furnish sufficient warnings for self-pre- 
servation, so that the measure of suffering is by no means ¢om- 
mensurate with that of guilt, often the contrary, though there 
still remain difficulties which we could easily state, and which 


probably no human wisdom could solve. 


t- 





TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH A MER ICA 


HE time has arrived, when a public necessity urges us to call 

attention to the important raj of telegraphy in connection 

with the attempt to establish submarine communication with 
America. 

Out of consideration for those who with so much public spirit 
came forward tv form the Atlantic Telegraph Company in the years 
1856 and 1857, we have abstained from giving in our columns 
details of the proceedings taken by others interested in the North- 
ern route, not from feeling any misgiving as to the reasonable cha- 
racter of the latter undertaking, but simply that we would not be 
instrumental in giving publicity to any project that might arrest 
the course or damp the ardour of those reall interested in the re- 
constructian of the old undertaking ; at the same time feeling-our- 
selves thoroughly satisfied of our great want of both these lines. 
Now, however, that we gather from the report of Mr. Varusy, the 
electrician of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, that he has no ho} 
of ever recovering their cable, and has, indeed, abandoned 
attempt, we must no longer hesitate in our course, but 
would most urgently invite the attention of men of science 
and men of public spirit, and all who are interested in 
the progress and well being of Great Britain and America to take 
this matier in hand in a business-like way, and complete it by one 
route or another; for it is not to be endured that while we have 
effected telegraphic communication with most parts of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, that the country, founded by our most inde- 
fatizable race, and prospering in every art and science—furnishing 
us with their products and taking in return ours to an enormous 
amount, should alone be shut out from that benefit.: There can 
be no doubt that an amply remunerative return would be obtained 
upon the cost of construction of any line that could be laid and 
worked, so as to link together the old and new world, and in this 
respect the balance of probability is greatly in favour of the pro- 
ject now, we hope, springing into life and taking its northernly 
course through Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador, and thence 
through Canada to New York, as we perceive its longest line of 
submarine wire is about 600 miles only, the whole route being 
divided into four sections. Its existence, theref.re, cannot in its 
entirety be jeopardised, as was the case with the late unfortunate 
cable laid in one continuous length between Ireland and New- 
foundland, now mainly to be remembered and deplored as a total 
wreck, At present we only call attention to the subject; but we 
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hope shortly to be in possession of a narrative as to the observations 
now making, and the facts gathered by those sent to make per- 
sonal survey of the whole route, which will show what extraor- 

i advantages would arise from this telegraphic line not 
only to commerce, but to science and civilization. 


THE BOURBONS IN SICILY. 


EMALE talent in the present day is not diffident of its power: 
F and shrinks from no subject however difficult. The female 
author ‘shrinks not from politics, and has, indeed, of late been 

inarily busy with the course of events now taking place in 
Italy. We read in this the natural sympathy of women with the 
inciples of freedom and the deeds of valour. Miss Horner has 
oted her pen to the story of a hundred years in the Two Sicilies, 
and the conduct of the Bourbons during that period. She candidly 
acknow] her indebtedness to the history of Naples by General 
Pietro Colletta, recently translated into English; but we are not 
aware of the amount of the matter thus imported into the little 
volume before us, nor what proportion belongs to its nominal 
author. Nor perhaps is it of importance to award to either a specific 
share of merit. If the book be a compilation, as well as a 
succinct record (which it undoubtedly is) of events, it cannot be 
otherwise than acceptable. Of the importance of the events now 
passing, Miss Horner manifests a due sense. A revolution, she 
says, is now in progress, which, though for the present centred in 
Sicily and Naples, promises to be of greater magnitude and im- 
og on than any which have preceded it, and, if successful, it is 
as prove the last. 

i orner has a true view of the nature of the struggle now 
impending. It is not alone, she rightly avers, the resistance of any 
one oppressed nation against a despotic government, but the assertion 
of the prineiple of independence, justice, and a government formed 
by the many, and for the many, against despotism and legitimacy, or 
right (miscalled divine) of the few. The cause does not belong to 
one, but to all the European families. Its champions are the 
educated middle classes, and the most enlightened portion of the 
aristocracy supported by the people, and led by monarchs who repre- 
sent the democratic principle. ‘This, we repeat, is a true view of the 
— and goes far to give us a certain degree of confidence in her 


Her researches into the history of Bourbon misrule for a century 
have convinced her that the system, so nefariously upheld, is merely 
“a decayed system, propped up by superstition, soldiers, and 
police.” Its present champion, Francis II., is a half imbecile youth, 
under the guidance of an Austrian stepmother. The cause commands 
the active co-operation of every true lover of liberty, and no true 
man will seek to isolate himself from its progress. Any 
notion of a compromise is idle. The treachery of Ferdinand II. 
will be repeated by his son, if the slightest degree of confidence 
should be placed in his promises. From the day which had brought 
the news of the battle of Novara Ferdinand felt secure, and speedily 
threw off the mask of constitutionalism, which until then is had 
maintained. The city became at once a scene of arrests and 
arbitrary violence. The Jesuits returned to Naples on a petition 
from the archbishop, and the king restored to them the superin- 
tendence of all the schools and colleges. Then recommenced the 
trials by inquisition for political offences. “ In the midst of the 
bitter misery caused by disappointed hopes, and of mourning 
families, deprived of fathers, husbands, and brothers, who were 
pry ora in horrible dungeons, the King of Naples was rejoicing 
at the birth of a daughter, on which occasion the Pope presented 
him with the consecrated golden rose, a gift reserved for favoured 
sovereigns, or persons of exalted lineage. Thus did self-interest 
and fear unite men of opposite characters to rejoice together over 
the ruins of the country which had given them birth.” 

We concur with our authoress in the opinion that Europe should 
not give another opportunity for a similar triumph either to the 
despot or the pontiff. 


BIOLOGICAL CRITICISM.t 

RITICISM in our day takes every possible shape; and the 

/_ reviewer confides to his periodical essay not merely his 
opinion on the work, which is its nominal subject, but the result of 
own studies as an independent thinker. Mr. Arthur Lloyd 
Windsor is a critic of this sort ; and, as a contributor to the “ British 
Quarterly Review,” enabled us to interpret the literary life of the 
age of Montaigne and De Foe, and to make a clear sweep of the 
ages by a comparison of ancient and modern oratory in three well- 
written essays, which are reproduced in a handsome volume recently 
published. But they appear not alone ; they are accompanied with 
other similar compositions, treating of Milton, Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
Bolingbroke, Harley, Goldsmith, and the History of Prose Fiction 
in England. In connexion with De Foe, we have likewise some 
account of the Rise of Pamphleteering. In all these the writer 
implies or expresses a principle, which he embodies in a proposition ; 
namely, that “the literary life of the past two centuries, like the 
social, has a large element of anecdote in it, by the contemplation of 
which alone it can be fully realized.” He tells us, that “ stray 
waifs—straws in the intellectual atmosphere—not infrequently 
afford material for the most efficacious mental characterization, 
where the formal facts of biography proper, though at first sight 
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more imposing, give a less authentic portraiture ;” and that in this 
work it been his object “to arrest these motes of intelligence, 
now fast eluding the ken of the present generation, and to winnow 
them on the threshing-floor of biological criticism.” These two 
last words we have selected as the title for this article, which means 
a sort of treatise on the literary life of the periods referred to, as 
symbolized in anecdotes. 

There is something novel in this view of old subjects, and Mr, 
Lloyd Winter, in treating them, proceeds epically ; that is, he starts 
in media res. But we begin at the beginning—which happens to 
be at the end of his book—with his last chapter, in fact, on ancient 
and modern oratory. 

The symbolistic nature of early oratory is at first dwelt on; pre- 
senting at once a complete fusion of imagination with reason. 
Physical objects are used to express metaphysical ideas, and 
accordingly the diction becomes poetic. Next, we have educated 
oratory, which reproduces with art what the uneducated received 
from impulse. e earliest specimens of oratory have to be sought 
for in the historians, by whom they were, however, invented as the 
best imitations they could make of the speeches supposed to have 
been really delivered. But such historians were under no 
documentary restraint, and therefore became at will dramatic, per- 
sonating their characters at pleasure. The Greek historians, sa 
Quintilian, assume a licence almost equal to that of poets. The 
work of Herodotus is but a transition from the epic of history. 
The “Odyssey” and the “Clio” contain very much of the 
marvellous incommon. Xerxes, as he is drawn by Herodotus, and 
as he is drawn by Diodorus Siculus, exactly describes the difference 
between the Henry IV. of Shakespeare, and the Henry IV. of 
Hume. In the latter case we have a dry catalogue of actions and 
qualities ; in the former, there is nothing less than a dramatic repre- 
sentation. After a while, history, ceasing to be dramatic, becomes 
oratorical. Set speeches in Herodotus are rare. Xenophon becomes 
himself his own hero, and sets the pattern of an ideal orator. But 
Quintilian has given him more credit than he deserves for the 
oratorical portions of his work. He makes Persians utter their 
sentiments in terms of Greek rhetoric. He is not a careful artist. 
In the first book of the “ Anabasis,’’ Cyrus is, while in the aet of 
grasping the despotic crown of Persia, represented as depreciating 
his own future subjects as cowardly barbarians, and haranguing the 
Greeks for Greece and liberty. In the sixth book of the “ Hellenies,” 
again, he tells us that Autocles was a skilful orator. He then puts 
into his mouth scarce a dozen sentences, and those sentences but 
little to the purpose ; while Callias, the torch-bearer, speaks more, 
and far more rhetorically. Evidently he was a bad dramatist, but 
the celebrated dying oration of Cyrus to his son demonstrates his 
skill as an orator. “Conside as a rhetorical display, it is 
undoubtedly one of the finest things of the kind in antiquity. Like 
the dialogue already alluded to, it would not have misbecome the 
lips of Socrates. But for this very reason, it is singularly out of 
a in the lips of the ancient Persian despot.” Xenophon, in Mr. 

‘indsor’s opinion, is an antique analogon of Boswell, and related 
to his heroes, as was that obsequious devotee to Dr. Johnson. 

Thucydides was, according to our critic’s judgment, far in advance 
of both Herodotus and Xenophon, though in order of time coming 
between them. He reminds us of Voltaire or Montaigne, and, like 
them, is inclined to incredulity. There is an unamiable, sophisticated 
estimate which interpenetrates all his composition, narrative as well 
as rhetorical. The speeches of his suppliants are the least supplica- 
tory in style and manner to be met with in any author. There is 
no appeal to the feelings or the sympathies, none of the eloquent 
rhetoric of suffering and despair ae to the memory of past 
associations for aid. On the contrary, the style is hard and dry as 
a problem in Euclid. He shows great difficulty in ethical disermi- 
nation ; but herein he was as his time. He had passed his life amid 
the a scenes of a moral revolution, and had not escaped the 
infection. He accordingly speaks with indifference of assassinations 
and massacres, and details the alternate fates of the Corcyreans, 
Helots, and Scionians, without the manifestation of any “ virtuous 
horror, or of the seva indignatio of the moralist or the satirist.” 
There is in his pages a “ want of ethic portraiture. In this respect 
Thucydides presents a signal contrast to Tacitus, the Roman 
historian, being as minute as a Dutch painter in his moral delinea- 
tion.” However artificial in point of style, the speeches of Thucy- 
dides are admirably characteristic in point of matter. But they are 
more arg counterfeit than those of Herodotus or Xenophon. 
As debates, they are much more authentic than Johnson's Parlia- 
mentary reports, and are quite as idiomatic. 

We have no space to continue our analysis, and must suffer 
Sallust, Tacitus, Livy, and Dionysius to remain mere names. 
modern historian, with documentary resources, has a manifest 
advantage over the ancient. ‘‘ His acquaintance with the defunct 
dynasties of his country, though less dramatically paraded, is far 
more intimate and special than that which Herodotus had ign! 
with Croesus and Cambyses. He can realize the motives, habits, 
and very lineaments of the great departed patriots and benefactors 
of his race as vividly as Thucydides did those of Pericles. And he 
is more familiar with its traitors and its scourges than Sallust was 
with Cataline. No dialogue in Xenophon has ever commanded such 
credit as those few sentences which passed between the victim and 
his executioner on the scaffold of ao. No integral speech im 
Tacitus or Livy presents half such trustworthy claims as the shortest 
summary in Macaulay or Hume.” 

Such is the value of anecdote, and such its usefulness. When 
oratory became a separate profession, what it gained in quality it 
lost in morality. The pursuit of eloquence became a pursuit of gain. 


Rhetoricians hired out their services to factions. Democrats to-day, 
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aristocrats to-morrow ; pocketing the pay now of the demagogue of 
Athens, now of the oligarch of Sparta, now of the tyrant of 
on. Such were the Lysiases and Isocrates, the De 
and Eschineses of the Athenian Cema. Some of the diatribes of 
Lysias and Demosthenes will be found to be admirable archetypes of 
that sort of judicial rhetoric which passed current before a 
and a Jeffries. The speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero contain 
matter that would have made even such furious adepts as Swift and 
Junius stare and gasp. The fact may be accounted for and in part 
jated by the consideration that Cicero and Demosthenes held the 
same position and fulfilled the same functions in their society that 
Swift and Junius did in the generations that belonged to them. 
There was no press. The drama of Aristophanes did for the sophists 
what the more formal circulation of Butler’s poems did for the 
Puritans. The oratorical productions of Isocrates are pamphlets— 
arematk which is due to Lord Monboddo. 

The difference between modern and ancient oratory may be 
gathered from a contrast between the formalities of the Old Bailey 
or Westminster Hall and those of the Areopagus or the Forum. 
An Englishman can have but little sympathy with that sentimental 
justice that yields to the exposure of a beautiful bosom, and melts 
into tears at the sight of a bloody cloak or a gaping wound. A 
Roman or a Grecian, on the other hand, would have regarded with 
supreme disgust the impartial majesty of that stern judicature 
which saw unpitied the weeping children of Strafford, looked un- 
moved at the bleeding loins of Lilburne, and laughed aloud at the 
i ioned dagger of Burke. 

i. Windsor prefers Demosthenes to Cicero—the former simple; 
the latter tricky, time-serving, and specious. He furnishes an 
elaborate parallel of the two men, after the manner of Plutarch. 
Burke’s name is frequently mentioned, and the Parliamentary 
eloquence of England is freely canvassed. Once it lisped; but 
one Elizabeth it acquired dignity. Bacon spoke as well as wrote. 
Of him Jonson remarked, “ He commanded when he spoke, and had 
his judges angry and pleased at his devotion. The fear of every 
man that heard him was, lest he should make an end.” Then came 
the Rebellion, and the mouth spake from the fulness of the heart. 
From the Restoration to the Revolution, we have a period compa- 
ratively barren. Yet during it the science of debate became 
developed ; still the pamphlet had more influence than the speech. 
Elocution was studied in oratory, not its more material qualities. 
The charm of this goes, in these times, a very little way. Chatham 
exemplified the philosophy of action, and is pourtrayed by our 
author, grand in outline, rich in colour. He was the dramatist and 
actor inone. He was, however, misplaced in the House of Lords. 
“The British House of Commons is the most perfect arena for the 
display of oratory that the most sanguine rhetorician could have 
imagined for himself.’ Recent influences are gradually assimilating 
the style of debate to that which prevails in the American Congress ; 
that of an agent or an advocate. The two Pitts are also described, 
Fox likewise, and Sheridan. Brougham is dilated on in a note. 
But it is with a full-length portrait of Burke that the chapter and 
the book conclude. 

Meagre, as it has inevitably been, our analysis of this chapter 
must suggest to the reader an idea of plenitude both in power and 
in detail. It is utterly impossible for us to illustrate in the same 
manner the preceding chapters. One of the most interesting topics 
in them is the rise of pamphleteering, and, as France is now going 
through that phase which England has survived, some remarks on 
it may prove instructive. Versified satire had preceded its avatar ; 
but public matters grew too complex for the poetic form. The 

of action and reaction had enlarged and intensified itself. 
were emerging, as it were, from chaos. There were the 
claims of James and the claims of William—claims of the Church of 
Rome—claims of the Church of England—claims of Dissent. 
Wine divided the House into separate parties. “There were 
igs like Nottingham and Portland, attached to William's person 
and title; Whigs like Godolphin and Marlborough, in correspon- 
dence with St. Germains ; ole Whigs, like Harley, indifferent alike 
tothe King in exile and the King in possession, and only jealous 
of the prerogative. There were Tories who were Jacobites ; and 
Tories, who, though they were not Jacobites, were certainly not 
Williamites. All these several parties, again, joined in their 
= prejudices, were subdivided in their theological tenets. 
were Non-juring High Churchmen, Non-juring Low Church- 
men, High Church Jurors, Low Church Jurors, Dissenters arrayed 
= the Church of England, Dissenters arrayed against the 
urch of Rome. The more varied the faction, the more varied 
the literature.” 
_ This state of things was the fountain of pamphleteering. The 
increase of political discussion was such that it was regarded as a 
fatal disturber to the peace and welfare of families; ‘‘ the meanest 
of the shopkeepers ot handicrafts spending whole days in coffee- 
uses, to hear news and talk politics, whilst their wives and 
children want bread at home, and they themselves are thrust into 
gaols,or forced to take sanctuary in the army.” Pamphleteering 
supplied what was wanting to the press of the day, which was ex- 
ly limited in its sphere of activity compared with that of 
ours, being little more than a mere chronicle. Among the 
amphleteers De Foe's is a great name. “In an age when to be 
a writer was to be a venal one, his honesty won him the 
ory and a prison.” Next to his is Swift's. 

The chapter to which we ure now directing attention is full of 

otes. De Foe and Bunyan are compared; and it is stated 
that De Foe is Bunyan in the garb of a layman, and that Bunyan 
1s De Foe in the pulpit. De Foe is also compared with Swift. 
¢ former painted the familiar ; the latter exacts our wonder or 





apostrophises the author 

m Crusoe’ as far above Aristotle, Pliny, and Buffon. 

Withal, De Foe was thoroughly national. In him “ we meet with 

the plain unembellished existence of the element, 

exemplifying itself in its vigorous common sense, its epigrammatic 

expressiveness, its honest and prosaic reality.” ‘“ Cobbett,” adds 
our author, “ did not deal less in sentiment.’’ 

We have now enabled the reader to form some idea of a book 
which impresses us with a sense of dignity. In its diction there 
is a majestic tone, and a breadth in its inductions which invests 
it with a philosophical character. The author {must take his 
among the great essay writers of the day. We are at a loss, how- 
it ever, to assign his position in the field of argument, or to determine 
the system to which his inquiries are iliary. There is an 
accumulation of detail, but we know net the propositions that the 
illustrations are intended to strengthen. There are parts, but we 
have yet to apprehend the whole to which they belong. Perhaps 
the writer did not wish to limit himself or ie ealiewt, and affected 
a largeness of argument and of mind. idedly his grasp is 
extensive, and his fertility apparently inexhaustible. To the higher 
class of readers, his labours will prove eminently y suagostive ; and 
their minds will expand as they peruse this well book with 
the extraordinary amount of knowledge it displays. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPECIAL. 


Hanover, August 14, 1860. 
HE following “Story of Six Prussians,” which I translate 
from the feuilleton of the Weser Gazette, illustrates very pithily 
he popular view of the national task of Prussia :— 
ort time ago six Germans met casually in a Cafe, at Paris, 
and, very naturally, their conversation turned upon German 
affairs. 8 about the agitation for unity and centrali- 
sation, about reawakened sentiment of nationality, and the 
firm resolution of all Germans to put an end to the petty 
divisions and jealousies which had obstructed the political and 
material progress of the country, and to transform themselves into 
a compact, powerful, and commanding nation. Prussia, ——— 
country to which all Germans look as destined to carry into 
the universal desire, came more especially under discussion. The 
conversation grew more and more hopeful and animated, till it 
reached a pitch of the most ardent enthusiasm. Only one sat quiet 
and silent, and appeared not to share the general patriotic excite- 


ment. 

“You are, p8, opposed to the internal policy of Prussia?” 
said his neighbour, a young artist, half in earnest, half in jest. 

‘* On the contrary,” replied the other, calmly, “I love Prussia 
for two reasons—first, because I am a German; secondly, because 
I am by birth a Prvssian.” 

** You do not, however, seem to share our patriotic sentiments ?” 

‘My patriotic sentiments are less ardent than yours, because I 
am neither a German nor a Prussian.” 

‘* How is that? Are you banished?” 

“ Yes,” and “ No.” 

‘* What do you mean by that?” they all inquired. 

““T am no Sphinx,” answered the person addressed, smiling, 
‘“* but a simple man of business, and I will solve you the riddle at 
once. I ama Prussian; but, having omitted to get my certificate 
of settlement renewed, I have lost my country. I am, conse- 
Fm no longer a Prussian ; and, as I am no longer a 

have also ceased to be a German. The Prussian embassy 
not give me a passport, and if I want to take a journey to Ger- 
many, I must beg a rt from the French authorities, and 
explain to them that I have no country, because some wiseacre of 
a legislator has concocted the paragraph of a law by which 
I am deprived of my natural right. Is the riddle solved to your 
satisfaction ?” 

said the 
four 


- 
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excites our scepticism. Rousseau 
Robinso 





‘“‘ By heavens! I am in exactly the same position,” 
artist, rather cowed. And it soon turned out that the other 
were likewise similarly situated. They were six Prussians, who, 
by the law of 31st December, 1842 (sec. 25), had lost their quality 
as Prussian subjects because they had not thought of acting in due 
time, as the law prescribed. 

A pause ensued, which the merchant at last interrupted with 
these words :— 

‘* Gentlemen, my sojourn abroad has not caused me to forget my 
native land; on the contrary, the knowledge I have obtained of 
other countries makes me love it more fervently, and I am more 
than ever convinced that the man whose heart is — oe 
country of his birth in spite of all cosmopolitan I 
have, however, during my residence shaken off many a 
prejudice, and renounced many a false view. I rejoice with every 
patriot at the political resuscitation in Prussia, and the national 
spirit evinced by the entire people of Germany ; but I cannot hide 
from myself that in this movement fine words and phrases are 
much too nt. There is a great deal too much said in prose 
and verse about the enemy who threatens the boundaries of Ger- 
many, while very little is done to make Germany indeed, and, in 
fact, the country of Germans. A Prussian loses his settlement if 
he lives six years out of Prussia without renewing his settlement 


India, or in the Duchy of Nassau. - 
regard every non-Prussian country as a foreign one, 
can I be proud of a country of which I may so easily be ? 
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t to deprive me of my country? It requires 
no gréat exercise of thought to perceive the absurdity of such a 
law. A Prussian who has committed a crime undergoes his pun- 
ighment; but does not cease on that account to be a Prussian. A 
Prussian bankrupt who brings discredit on his country, and 
@efrauds his fellow men, even a thief, retains his quality as a 
Exusplan subject but .- honest man, ag pep from i ( 
rance, neg to fulfil the prescriptions of the 23rd paragraph o 
SY ID ap ey toe 
t. i of thi graph so abominable a crime as 
to deserve banishment for life or is the privilege of possessing a 
country held to be of such trifling value that the loss of it is con- 
a slight punishment? Suppose, now, a war were to break 

out between Prussia and France, how very awkwardly we should 
be situated with our ardent patriotism! France wouldeject us as 
Prussian patriots; in Prussia, on the other hand, every police 
would be justified in driving us back across the Prussian 

tier, and in every other country of Germany similar treatment 
would await us. Does not that inspire elevating sentiments of 
tionality? Prussia has taken a step forward in the path of 
y she proceed! Let her remove every recollection of 

e old bureaucratic despotism, and let the other German Govern 
ments follow her example. First and foremost, however, let 
Prussia strike out that scandalous paragragh 23 of the law of 31st 
December, and thereby restore hundreds of Prussians now living 
in banishment to their native land.” 
The foregoing, which may have been imagined by some 

p patriot not so far away from Berlin as Paris, exposes one 

of the many crying evils of the present system in Germany. I 
do not think it likely that six Germans, after having got over the 
fitst home and experienced the comparative freedcm of 
France, would ever long to be restored to their ‘ quality” of 
Prussian subj It is just possible that six men, with the 
merest animal instincts, might wish to return, but no being who 
féltlikea man would, if once free, ever wish to place himself again 
ander the German police rule. The human male being in this 
qountry generally is a timid, pitiful, spirit-crushed, police-governed 
Greature, that possesses no courage to fight, or suffer imprisonment 
for liberty or conscience’ sake. To cloak their shameful lethargy, 
sy pretend to sneer at the efforts of France and Italy, because 
are not immediately successful in casting off a yoke not 
80 and galling as that upon their own necks. The 
Germans, in their national enthusiasm, or rather theatrical 
idolatry, of 4 vague ‘‘ Deutschland,” are swearing in songs and 
pe in pamphlets and in newspaper articles, to die in defence 
acountry in which they are not permitted to live. The true 
patriots and men of action are in despair at the theatrical folly 
and ummanly apathy exhibited by the mass of the people. The 
evils dte patent the remedy plain, but the people cannot be 
made to stir. The National Association, as far as appearances of 
activity denote, is at its last gasp, and I fear I shall have nothing 
tore to report of it. The Political Economical Association will 
thake its annual grand effort next month. This association stands 
tolerably firm, and the members are very sanguine of good results. 
They think, however, that the guilds will maintain their ground 
for five years to come, unless a revolution occurs before that to 
knock their inns and halls about their ears. By my silence re- 
ing the rumoured counter-demonstration on the anniversary 
the battle of Idstedt, your readers will perceive that the 
attempt proved abortive. ‘The Danes made the most of their 
demonstration, and some Danish officers sent invitations to the 
F apewiee of the counter-demonstration ; very impolitic conduct 
the part of the Danish officers, for the Germans are decidedly 
im earnest about Schleswig and Holstein, and will certainly take 
revenge when the opportune moment arrives. In this unfortunate 
upon the good sense of individuals than upon 


more 
Eeymeaeir of the governments. 
has already answered the French circular proposing the 
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entrance of Spain into the councils of the Great Powers. The | 


Prussian note acknowledges the noble qualities of the Spanish 
nation, and the vast improvements which have been effected by the 
Government during the last ten years, and does more particularly 
— to the success of the Government in establishing order and 
loping the rich resources of the country. The Prussian 
Cabinet, however, does not accede to the proposal without further 
as was done by Austria. The Vienna Cabinet has pro- 
bably reason to believe that Spain will prove an ally in defence of 
P which now, by all accounts, cannot be maintained 
without the intervention of the Great Powers. This may be some 
recompense in the eyes of Austria, for the certainty that, in most 
other cases, the vote of Spain will be thrown into the scale for the 
advan of France. Prussia has not lost sight of this; it would 
be surprising indeed if she could, with her own eyes and those 
¥ England, too, wide open. Prussia, therefore, replies to the 
proposal that she cannot allow the votes or influence of the 
Catholic powers to be increased in the European Concert, without 
the addition of a Protestant power, and declares, therefore, that 
she cannot consent to the oleiaian of Spain unless Sweden be 
likewise admitted. 
. The Prussian Government would seem to have an eye towards 
an eventual alliance with Sweden and Norway, as well as pos- 


sible su in the councils of the Great Powers. ‘The Prussian 
Gazette already commenced the now somewhat stale would-be 
historical rigmarole of blood-relationship between the Swedes, 
: and The Gazette finds that Sweden fulfils 
all tions required of a great power. “Finally,” it con- 
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cludes, ‘it must not be forgotten that Sweden is, without doubt, 
the second Protestant Power of the continent, as likewise that 
beyond Germany it must be accounted the most important pure 
Germanic Power.” I cannot say how the Swedes and Norwegi 

will take this. The Gazette, of course, intends it as a compliment, 
It shows, however, what an advantage it is to have an élagtis 
national appellation. The friendship of the Swedes is now nega. 
sary to Prussia and Germany, therefore the Swedes are no longer 
Scandinavians but Germans. 


INDIAN PROGRESS.—IRRIGATION COMPANIES, 


Ir was always calculated that when our Indian empire became agai 
settled, and was cleared of the old system of government, that capj 
would pour its beneficial and fertilising streams into that mary 
productive country. Amongst the greatest blessings to such a regi 
is the distribution of water, and this has been felt to be a vital political 
truth by all the possessors and governors of Hindostan, whether Pag 
Mahometan or Christian. Unfortunately, the latter, though bound by 
their creed to do the most, have done the least. This stigma is, hoy. 
ever, fast being removed, and public works of all kinds are being carried 
on. Amongst the most admirable of them is the Madras Irrigation ang 
Canal Company, which we had occasion to uphold and advocate last 
year, and we rejoice to find that our redictions of its benefit to Indis 
and success as a commercial speculation have been fully realised, 
Indeed, to such an extent has this been the case that the same gentlema 
have determined to carry out their principles still further, and Haye 
founded an “ East India Irrigation and Canal Company,” which ghall 
extend the advantages of water fertilization to those other portions of 
the vast region which require it. It is impossible to overrate the bles. 
ings which works like these bestow, literally creating in arid waste 
fertile paradises. 

The present Government of India have not been very liberal in 
aiding private speculation, but now it has seen the absolute i 
ot aiding works of such vast benefit and importance, and have granted 
the land on advantageous terms. The strength of the company, bow 
ever, rests in its own independent resources, and in the experience it 
has gained from the success and proceedings of the Madras Irrig.tion 
Company. Itis always with the extremest pleasure we turn away from 
the horrors and extravagance of war to plans and arrangements like 
these, which bring with them blessings that last for centuries, and d 
more for mankind than all the success and hollow glories of war. The 
de ailed prospectus is written in a moderate and sensible mannér, and 
furnishes particulars which cannot fail to attract the attention of the 
capitalist, and of all who are in any way interested in Indian progres 
and well-being. 


THE EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Among the best known of the old-established insurance offices ig the 
Eagle, whose report for the fifty-third year of the company’s opers 
tions, terminating the 30th June, 1860, is now before us. The 
assets of the company at this date, amounted to £1,937,317 1s, ; and 
the realizable assets to £3,518,373 15s. 1d.; making together, round 
numbers, five millions and a-half sterling. The surplus fund accouit 
presents a highly satisfactory state of affairs, the fund haying inerpased 
during the year to the extent of £85,105 2s. 6d. ; last year the, 
being £659,013 17s. 2d.: while the present year’s account exhibits 
surplus of £744,118 19s. 8d. It is one of the indispensable condition 
of a well-conducted office, that this fund should be maintained upon » 
footing like the present accounts disclose, irrespective of any fluctus 
tions that may take place in the general fund. The participating 
policy holder is entitled to his full proportionate share of the surphis 
accruing for division in respect of this particular class of claims o 
the company, during the period of his connection with it. The 
expenses of the Eagle Company, including commissions, are 6 
per cent. of the income. If we contrast the realized assets on the face of 
the last account up to June, 1859, we find they amounted to £1,789,900; 
and the interest received during the year being £81,203 1s. 1ld., it 
follows that the rate at which the total funds have been accumulating 
is rather above the average of four and a-half per cent. During the 
past year another assurance company has been absorbed into the 
Eagle, thus augmenting the surplus fund by £39,000. The premiums 
ou new insurances amount to £19,588 17s. 6.., and the entire income 
in respect of premiums and interest taken together is £384,042 19s. 44. 
So much for the business details of the Association in question, Aad 
while adverting to this subject, we may remark how the pressure of 
circumstances causes the great principles of social science to be. 
themselves in the practical business of life. The insurance princi 
by which the small average losses of individuals by being spread ove 
associated multitudes are not only indemnified and made good by the 
co-operation of all for the benefit of each, but the agency un i 
this beneficent office is able to make a profit adequate to the — 
tionment in the shape of dividends among the proprietory of no less 
sum than £238,552, upon transactions to the extent of rather mor 
than a million, over and above the claims on decease of lives sasuréd, 
the payment of all other expenses, and the sum of £744,118 carried 
the surplus fund. It is the associative principle, so conspi 
exemplified in the growth of this branch of modern commercial enter 
prise, and susceptible of boundless development as well as applicable ® 
every department of our social organization,—that is destined ta,be tb? 
chief mover in all the substantial ameliorations of society that are!” 
take place in the future ; and as regards the interests of individuals, it 
is in the power of every one, through the insurance system and by 
simple providence of a small annual outlay, to make provision for thos, 
who, in case of any of the contingencies which deprive families of ther 
protector and support, would oth rwise be left helpless and 
in the world—a sad legacy to public charity, or an irksome charge up 
reluctant friends, and perhaps willing but needy and already-ove 
burdened relatives. If this prudent foresight, happily becoming €v@ 
day more prevalent, were always manifested, there would be fewer case! 
of families well to do in the world being left without resources, and too 
often coming to poverty, and even to shame. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.* 


This little work contains a vast mass of condensed information, 
which will be very useful to those interested in the subject of local 
botany on which it treats. It enumerates all the plants and ferns 
alluded to, and gives their habitats and principal stations. 

The “ Handbook ” before us is well illustrated with maps, plans, and 
views. The two former comprehensive and accurate, the latter graphic 
and appropriate. The quantity and quality of the matter may be 
inferred from the fact that the book contains no less than 536 closely 
printed, but very readable pages of lucidly arranged and valuable infor- 
mation for travellers, and an index of 43 pages, in which every place 
that can well be wanted will be found. 

Astronomy, the first of the exact sciences to be discovered and per- 
fected, because the objects of it are those which most prominently 
strike the most active of the senses—sight; and the methods of 
daborating it~ mathematics—dealing as they do with numbers and 
magnitudes, were the earliest branches of knowledge which experience 
and observation taught to man by the pressure of circumstances, just 
as they are now systematically taught by elementary instruction in 
schools.—Astronomy, which considered not merely as a dry collection 
of facts, but as a key to the mysteries of cosmogony, still presents fields 
ofinvestigation to the student of nature more vast and sublime, if not 
more intricate and utilitarian, than any other subject of inquiry. On 
this most interesting subject the work we are noticing contains all the 
most recent discoveries, incorporated with a well-arranged summary of 
astronomical science. 

The subject of this biography was the founder of the National Insti- 
tution for the education of the deaf and dumb, at Charlemont, near 
Dublin, and for some years chaplain of the first church of the established 
wligion of England and Ireland, in Colesbery, South Africa. The 
authoress rests her claim to attention on the ground that “ benevolence 
and a determined purpose of benefiting the human race must for ever 
be valuable, and that these distinguished Dr. Orphen. His energy and 
seal were early directed to the improvement of the condition of the 
most afflicted and neglected of his country1en—for he was the first to 
advocate the cause of the deaf and dumb poor of Ireland.” 

If “the Gallery in which the reporters sit has now become a fourth 
estate of the realm,” as Macaulay says it has, and as we suppose nobody 
doubts, this little work must be considered one of the most interesting 
that can be taken up to occupy an hour or two on a leisure day. The 
effect produced by the absence of reporters from the “ ery,’ is well 
described in a passage cited in the present work from Mr. James 
Grant. “Such absence,” says Mr. Grant, “had a most sorrowful 
effect on their (the members’) eloquence. There was no animation in 
their manner; scarcely any attempt at that wit and sarcasm at each 
other’s expense, so often made on other occasions. Their speeches were 
dull in the highest degree, and for the first time within my recollec- 
tion, they kept their word when, on commencing their orations, they 
2 not to trespass at any length on the patience of the House. 

ir speeches had certainly the merit of being short, I cannot say 
they were sweet, The secret of all this was, they knew their eloquence 
would not grace the newspaper the following morning.” [From 
“Grant’s Random Recollections of the House of Commons.” Smith, 
Elder, and Co.] Colonel Thompson once moved for a committee to 
inquire into the propriety of putting the motion for the exclusion of 
strangers on the same level as other motions, namely, that it should be 
made and seconded, and then the question put to the House; but 
though favourably viewed by the Government, the motion was with- 
drawn through press of other business. But the right of the public to 
bepresent ought to be established as matter of principle, and rigidly 
enforced in practice. To sit with closed doors is of the very essence of 
despotism. The Times wrote on the 19th June, 1849—“ Any member, 
byan insane freak, may exclude the public from the knowledge of a 
debate with which it is most important they should be acquainted. 
We do not say, if the contest were fairly tried out, and the privilege 
maintained, but that ways and means might be found to transfer the 
reporter from the gallery to the body of the House, and blow this 
puerility to the four winds.” 


SERIALS. 

The Art Journal. No. 68. London and New York: Virtue and 
Co. Paris: Stassin and Xavier. Leipzig: Brockhaus.—Rubens’ por- 
trait of his wife (from the picture in the Royal collection), Turner’s 
“Rain, Steam, and Speed” (from the picture in the National Gallery), 
and Ibbertson’s “ Going to Labour,” are engravings conspicuous in the 
present part of this ably conducted work, which is copiously illustrated 
With wood-ceuts, and contains an excellent assortment of articles on 
subjects connected with the fine arts. ‘The English Caricaturists and 
George Cruikshank,” “The Early Days of Wilkie,” and “ Medieval 
Manners,” will be read with interest. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper. Part 32. Vol.6. New series. 
—The present part contains an “ extra number” in the shape of “ The 
Civil Service ; a Guide to Situations under Government, &c. ;” containing 
Valuable information and a complete and authoritative synopsis of the 
nature of the examination and the qualifications required of candidates. 
Such another mass of materials for instruction and amusement could 

ly be indicated. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. Part 15. London: Cassell and 
Co.—The illustrations sre excellent. “The Judgment of Solomon,” 

The Dedication of the Temple,” “ Zimri Destroying Himeelf in the 
8 House,” &c., will be found in the present part, which contains 
the First Book of Kings to chapter xvii. 





*A New List of the following Plants and Ferns growing wild in the County of 
By Thomas F. Ravenshaw, M.A. London: Bosworth and Harrison, 1860. 


) Reléon’s Handbook to Scotland for Tourists. By the Rev. John M. Wilson. London: 
- Nelson and Sons, 1860. 


i rl Astronomy. By ©, M. Mitchell, LL.D. Revised by the Rev. L. 
Omlinson, M.A. London: Routledge and Co., 1860. 
win of rite ev. Charles Edward Herbert Orphen, M.D. By Mrs. Le Fann. London : 


>The Gallery ; a Sketch of the History of Parliamentary Reporting ené Reporters. 
By oat Bit . London: Pena end Co., 1860. 


Cassell's Illustrated History of England. Part 7. New hes 
London: Cassell and Oo The oy illustration is “The 5 of 
Gibraltar by the Allied Forces of France and Spain.” “John ; 
First American Ambassador to the English Court, presented to George 
IIL,” is a memorable incident in history, which forms the of 
ose rate Saves ees Ss ee 
rskine, who, as an advocate, did so m i 
the rights of juries to return general verdicts; and another of Warren 
Hastings. In one page England’s prowess is in “The Great 
Mogul delivering to Lord Clive the right of over 
Troops of Tippoo Saib pillaging Madraa;"--an Buropean tnother Ayia 
ps of Tippoo Saib pillaging M: ”’—an European 
with her child from fetocions Fare pursuers, sword in hand, 
<< t to re the recent Indian massacres. of Georbe IIT. 
chronicled is one of the most important in the | . 
The Ladies’ Treasury. Vol. @ No. 42. Londen Case and Co.— 
This — Le 22 articles of the usual bone and excellent 
near of which are very elegantly illustra 3 not forgetting “ 
Fashions.” “ Hints to Piavoferte yers,” and “ Italian Lessons,” 
deserve mention as important items of elementary instructiun. “ Costum 
in all Ages” (illustrated), is a subject suggestive of cancusrefection 
on the mutability of human taste, or caprice, or what you will. “ my 4 
Work for Ladies” (illustrated), will attract the attention of those 
whom it is intended. It should be in every boudoir, as it cont&ins 
reading for all times and all tastes. : 
Cassell's Popular Natural History. Part 17.—London: Cassell 
and Co.—This part opens with a most exciting incident, where & 
within a few feet of the jews of a tiger, and an t 
upon him on opposite titles, was saved, his would- 
destroying each other. The cuta are ararnatic, 8O to Speak, such ts & 
“tiger hunt,” &. There is a graphic tation of & 
crushed to death in the folds of a boa constrictor, and others illus- 
trative of the habits of carnivorous animals, which form the subject of 
the part before us. It is a very cheap and interesting work. 
The English Cyclopedia of ‘the Arts and Sciences. Part 19. London: 


Bradbury and Evans.—This elaborate and com ive work, one of 
the best, if not the best of the kind that has hi been presented to 
the public, proceeds with unabating excellence of i The 


present part begins with “ Masquerade,” and the article on “ The Law 
of Mortality” (to be finished in the next part), conéludes it. The 
253 quarto of good readable, and not too type, with space 
in margin, &c., well economized, contain a vast, well-digested mass of 
important information. 
lain or Ringlets. Parts 12 and 13. London: Bradbury and 
Evans.—This clever, sketchy, humorous, witty, sarcastic production, 
which carries considerable typographical arly nthe very printing 
of its title, progresses in interest smartness. odd co 
of meanness and stinginess with reckless waste and extravagance, 60 
often met with in real life, is wel] hit off in chapter xxi, on * Ducal 
Difficulties.” “The duke was a great economist up to a 
This sum exceeded, he went right over head in extravagance. He 
criticise the board ata toll-bar from top to bottom, to be sure | 
an 


i 


wasn’t defrauded of a halfpenny, while he would think. 
ordering a — hundred hag of cut reat for on 
evenin . ‘Flat,’ said his to Mr. Hydrangea, ewater 
Sates at oe ceemephiied that genius on a tour of inspection of the 
reception rooms, on the evening of a great Londori ball;: * Fiat,’ re- 
peated he, as they got into the drawing-room, ‘Don’t know, your 
Grace,’ replied Mr. Hydrangea, there are £200 worth of exotics there.’ 
‘Then put £200 worth more,’ replied the Duke, without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘ How much?’ exclaims he, cantering up to Purbeck bar, 
on his way home from half a day’s hunting at forth Heath. * 

nce,’ replied old deaf Turner, the toll-k , holding out his hand 
ior the money. ‘Tuppence! it is but three- a replied 
the Duke, pulling up, and going attentively through the list on the 
board—broad-wheels, Deragieatrer yen exemptions, - all. ‘Ah, well; 
tuppence it is,’ at len lied he, coming to t orse department. 
‘ There’s eos money !’ addin , as he pro Be away, ‘The man who 
would rob me of a single hal would rob me of all I’m worth in 
the world ;’ ‘ He who is faithful in little is faithful in much,’ &e.” 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. London and New York: 
Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. Part 18.—This admirably com- 
piled and pootunaly illustrated work increases its claims on fo 
patronage in every number. The present one is occu eatin 
birds, commencing with the red-turonted falcon, and ending with the 
snowy owl. The book ought to be in every library. 

Lhe Eclectic. August, 1860.—The present number opens with Paper 
No. 2, on “The Oxford School,” in which the doctrines of Dr. ; 
Dr. Buckland, Mr. Hugh Miller, and the Rev. Mr. C.W. Goodwin, M.A., 
on the Mosaic Cosmogony, are discussed, and the latter s criticised 
for maintaining that the real difficulty is, “not that the tial 
details (of the creation) are omitted, which might reasonably be ex- 
pected, but that what is told, is told so as to convey to i 
apprehensions an impression at variance with facts.” Mr. Goodwin 
says, “ the early — - «+  «  « knew little of the earth's 
surface, or of its shape and place in the universe; the infinite varieties 
of organized existence which people it ; the distinct floras and faunaé 
of its different continents were unknown tohim. . . . For 
ages this simple view of creation satisfied the wants of man. . .~ 
No one comtende thes i ca be used as a basis of astronomical or geo- 
logical teaching (!), and those who profess to see in it in accordance 
with facts, only do this sub modo, and by the processes which despoil it 
of its consistency and grandeur (!) &c.” It is for writing thus, and for 
holding that “the Mosaic account is the product of an 
thinker,” that the Eclectic takes the writer to task in no gentle 
terms. For those who interest themselves in what it must be 
admitted is the most interesting field of natural investigati 
and which forms the subject of such works as the Rev. 
Poweil’s “ Philosophy of tion,” Mr. C. Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species,” &a, the present paper will not be in some parts, at least, 
without attraction. A paper on the “ Correlation of Mind and Body,” 
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facts established by investigations into the ‘ Correlation of the 
Physical Forces,” that 13,500 blows of a hammer weighing ten pounds, 

ing on a bar of iron from the height of 1 foot, produce heat 
enough to raise one pound of water from freezing to the boiling point ; 
or, in other words, that this amount of heat corresponds to a working 
power capable of elevating 13} cwt. to the height of 1 foot; that the 
same amount of electricity which, when converted into heat by the 
resistance of the conductor, raises by 1 degree the temperature of 1b. 
of water, generates a etic force capable of elevating 134 cwt. to 
the height of 1 foot ; that the same amount of electricity will produce 
by the decomposition of water so much hydrogen as will, by its com- 
bustion, raise the temperature of 1lb. of water 1 d ; that, in vital 
processes, the same law is manifested, and the force set free during the 
changes in the blood and tissues, upon which the fundamental phe- 
nomena of life depend, is convertible not only into motion, but also 
into heat, electricity, magnetism, and chemical aflinity—from facts 
such as these Dr. Laycock traces a “ correlation” between the vital and 
the mental forces, and concludes that physical, vital, and mental 
action are modifications of one actively adapted force, and that the 
mind is to be studied by observing the brain and nervous system. 
This suggests Bichat’s celebrated axiom, ‘ the nerves—they are the 
man.” “Humboldt’s Letters,’ and ‘“ General Havelock,’ are the 
subjects of other articles of which there are, nine in all. 

Mr. John Hollingshead (author of “ Under Bow Bells,” &c.) has 
another volume in the press, to be published by Messrs. Groombridge 
and Sons, entitled “Odd Journeys: In and Out of London.” It is a 
reprint of papers from ‘“ Household Words,” and more particularly 
from “ All the Year Round,” and includes journeys by all kinds of 
conveyances, from a locomotive engine to a canal boat. His last little 
volume of political sketches, “ Rubbing the Gilt Off,” is going into a 
second and cheaper editiou. 


HOME AND COLONIAL. 

Last week closed with sad intelligence from Dover. A cannon, in 
which it is supposed there must have been some defect, and at which 
some of the Artillery Volunteers were practising, burst, killing two, 
and wounding five ; one of the persons killed was Lieutenant Thomp- 
son, coroner of the borough. 

William Slater and William Vivian, formerly attendants at Colney 
Hatch, were committed for trial on the charge of manslaughter pre- 
ferred against them by the Commissioners of Lunacy, mentioned in our 
last number. 

We learned trom New Zealand up to the 12th May, that the rebel- 
lion was still confined to the Chief Wiremu Kingi and his followers ; 
while the Waikatos, another powerful tribe, were wavering between 
peace and war. From Taranaki, the seat of war, the news was but 
— No decisive blow had been struck, and the military com- 
mander’s plans were unknown. 

This week opened with the startling newsthat the Road murderer had 

iven himself up to justice, in the person of a travelling mason, named 
ward John, but who refused to communicate his surname. Though 
his incoherent and incredible statement gave manifest tokens of in- 


sanity, the police who had him in charge were expecting to get the re- | 
ro 5 rong 


other officers were sure they had discovered a clue to the 
real culprit in another quarter. 

At Halifax the Prince of Wales had been received with immense dis- 
plays of effervescent loyaity; all business was suspended—even the 
“ perpetual motion” of the press exemplified on the occasion the third 

ies of motion, the “stand-still motion” and there was actually 
the astounding phenomenon presented of a day passing in a civilized 
country without newspapers. 

The American begging letter imposition is said to be coming into 
fashion again, with the double gooseberries as big as cocoanuts, extraor- 

i turnips with genuine mare’s nests (colts and all) inside them, 
showers of black and tan frogs, and other quite seasonable and natural 
igies that annually make their appearance at this time of the year. 
At the Westminster Police Court a letter was read that had been 
addressed to a now deceased gentleman at Birmingham. It bore the 
signature of “Kate Ramsay,” and stated that “ poor dear Clement was 
ms »” and that “ the usual remittance had not arrived.” Mr. Paynter 
a similar letter signed “ Mary E. Bruce” placed in his hands. 
The “policy ” pursued by these “diplomatists” intent upon raising 
the supplies by such ingenious means, appears to consist in looking out 
for the deaths of rich persons, and forthwith addressing to them letters 
of the description. given, in order that these disagreeable epistles may 
fall into the hands of their sorrowing relatives. 

The session of the Central Criminal Court opened on Monday. There 
were several serious cases for trial, among the rest that of Youngman, 
the alleged Walworth murderer, and the two late keepers belonging to 
the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, charged with manslaughter. 

Mr. Evelyn, the High Sheriff of Surrey, has come into collision with 
the judges a second time. The presiding judge having cleared the 
court at Guilford of the persons present, Mr. Evelyn caused to be dis- 
tributed certain placards protesting against the exclusion of the public 
from a court of justice, and he ordered his officers not in future to obey 
the commands of the judge in depriving the public of admission. Upon 
this the judges ordered him into custody, and on Tuesday morning he 
appeared in court and delivered an address explaining and justifying the 
course he had pursued. Chief Justice Cockburn, on the other hand, 
delivered the decision of the Court, which was—that he had no busi- 
ness to act as he had done, that the Judges had the power of excluding 
2 and that the High Sheriff must pay a fine of £500. 

r. 











David Wemys Jobson was found guilty on Tuesday of the | 


charge of libelling Sir J. Ferguson, with the details of which the public 
are already so familiar. ‘he jury recommended him to mercy on ac- 
count of the state of his health, and sentence was postponed. 
The trial of Slater and Vivian, the late keepers of Colney Hatch 
lum, stands over till next session. 4 
Allen, the schoolmistress, whose cruelty to a little girl excited 
ye — public indignation, has been sentenced to three years’ hard 
ur. 


The mortality of London last week was less by 228 deaths than the 
average of the last 10 years. 

J. E. Gabb, the man who accused himself of the Road murder, was 
remanded on Wednesday till that day week. 

William Godfrey Youngman has been sentenced to death, and will be 
executed at Horsemonger Lane gaol. 

The sentence on Mr. David WemyssaJobson is, that he be imprisoned 
and kept to hard labour for 12 calendar months. 


FOREIGN. 

Important intelligence arrived as last week closed, touching the 
Syrian massacres, in the shape of a despatch, dated 4th August, from 
Fuad Pacha, to the Foreign Minister at Constantinople. On the 3rd 
Fuad Pacha had arrested 330 persons who had taken part in the dis. 
turbances. On the 4th 400 hud been arrested. It was expected that 
those who were most compromised would be arrested on the 6th. All 
were to be tried by an extraordinary commission appointed by Fuad 
Pacha, and the convicts immediately executed. The city remained 
quiet. This news must be taken in connexion with Lord John Russell’s 
expressed hope (vide parliamentary summary) that ‘Turkey alone would 
be able to quell the disturbances, so that any active proceedings on the 
part of the Western Powers might not be necessary. Indeed, Austria 
is said to have abstained at the instance of the Porte from sendings 
battalion of Tyrolese sharpshvoters to take part in the expedition. 

Prince Pandolfino was chosen by Garibaldi as the bearer of his letter 
to the Queen of England. The epistle is dated Palermo, 22nd June, 
and is as follows :—‘ Your Majesty,—Called by my duty to my Italian 
fatherland to defend its cause in Sicily, I have assumed the dictatorship 
of a generous people, who, after a long continued struggle, wish for 
nothing but to participate in national life and freedom under the 
of the magnanimous prince in whom Italy trusts. The envoy who 
presents himself to your Majesty in the name of the provincial govern- 
ment which now rules this country does not pretend to represent a 
special and distinct state, but he comes as the interpreter of the thoughts 
and sentiments of two-and-a-half millions of Italians. By this title I 
beg your Majesty to deign to receive him, granting a kind audienceand 
attention to what he may respectfully urge upon your Majesty in behalf 
of this most beautiful and noble part of Italy.” 

At the inauguration dinner of the railway from Salzburg to Munich, 
connecting Bavaria with the Austrian states, the Emperor of Austria 
and King of Bavaria delivered speeches, the former raising a cheer for 
the unity of the princes and people of Germany, and the latter giving 
the key note to acclamations for a union between the two great 
Powers ; allusion was pointedly made to the Toplitz meeting, which, 
as is well known, was brought about through the instrumentality, in 
part, of the last named potentate. The result of the Toplitz meetingfis 
the adoption by the two great German Powers of Lord John Bussell’s 
“platform” of perfect non-intervention. Austria will not interfere with 
what takes place in the remainder of Italy, and Prussia and the rest of 
Germany will not interfere in the event of Austria being attacked in 
Venice, in case such attack should emanate from an exclusively Italian 
soxrce ; but should some external power, as France, stir up revolt, then 
the policy of non-intervention is to give place to one of a more energetic 
character. 

Prince Danielo was seriously wounded on the 12th instant at Cattaro, 
by a Montenegrin refugee—one Kadie—who fired a pistol at him as he 
was embarking to return to Perzagao. The ball struck the lower part 
of his body, and the wound is very serious, but whether mortal or not 
had not been ascertained when the despatch left. 

The volunteer movement, which somebody called a double-edged 
tool cutting both ways, and a game that was not restricted in the 
number of its players, has spread to Belgium. An Association st 
Brussels, under government patronage has been inaugurated for the 
purpose of creating volunteer corps in augmentation of the regular 
army. Apropos of this a rifle tournay on a gigantic scale is announced 
as about to take place at Cologne. It is said that the first prize is to 
consist of one of the “castles, (not Chateaux en Espagne Anglice 
“castles in the air”) but “on the Rhine,” to wit the Schutzenburg or 
Marksman’s castle, near Ehrenbreitsten, with towers, drawbridges, 
vineyards, and, appropriately enough, shooting over 600 acres. ; 

Austria has, it is believed, more than hinted, that should Garibaldi 
seize Naples and prepare to attack Venice, she will not wait for his 
initiative, but, setting at nought the Villafranca engagement, proceed 
to oppose that general’s projects wherever she can meet, and check 
them. There seems no sort of doubt that Austria and Prussia have 
established a complete understanding as to their joint action in case 
certain eventualities. The Emperor and the Prince Regent had 6 
memorandum drawn up by their ministers for foreign affairs, contain 
ing a summary of all the questions on which it was desirable they 
should come to a definite arrangement. No act or protocol was 8 
at Toplitz, though a distinct pact appears to virtually exist between the 
potentates in question. : 

From Naples, we receive intelligence that a proclamation has 
been posted, declaring the town in a state of seige, in consequence, 
apparently, of the attack made by Garibaldi’s steamer (the Veloce) 
upon the fort of Castellamare, and the ship moored contiguous 
to it, coupled with the popular commotions which were excited 0B 
the steamer’s entering the harbour. From Constantinople we 
that the ambassadors had protested against sending Kurschid Pacha 
for trial as well as Ahmed Bey, and that both are to be sent back t 
Syria. A conspiracy had been detected for plundering the embassies 
The city was in a very unsettled state. 


Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co., announce for publication, “An 
Autumn Tour in Spain”; “the Life of Fox,” the founder of the 
Quakers; the second edition of the first volume of “ the Life ( 
Dr. Wolff,” and the second volume of that biography ; also “ Crispi 
Kerr,” by the author of “ Miriam May”; “Too Late,” dedicated by 
permission to Sir Edward B. Lytton; “the Skeleton in the Coghons 
by Lady Scott ; “the Voyage of the Novara”; “ the Life and Writings 
of Mr. Disraelli” ; and “Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife,” by the 
author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Frorat Hatt Concerts.—Mr. Alfred Mellon is giving a morth’s 
series of concerts in this magnificent structure, which for excellence and 
cheapness must be looked upon as unprecedented. ‘The band of eighty 

formers, drawn from the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, in 
conjunction with some of the first instrumentalists in England, enlisted 
from other quarters, presided over by Prince George Galitzin and Mr. 
Mellon, gives the most perfect development to a selection from the most 
appropriate classical works of the greatest composers, native and 
foreign. Mdlle. Parepa, Mise Augusta Thompson, and Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper have been heard during the week in some of their best pieces. 
The solo compositions for violin, flute, violoncello, given respectively by 
Mr. H. Hill, Mr. R. 8. Pratten, Mr. G. Collins, as well as those for 
ophicleide (Mr. Hughes) and cornet (Mr. Levy) also deserve special 
mention. On the opening night, Monday, the programme was one of 
uliar attractions. It contained two overtures (“‘ Ruy Blas”-—-Mendels- 
sohn and “Zampa”—Herold,) the “Scherzoand Storm” from Beethoven’s 
“ Pastoral Symphony,” a selection from “ La Favorita,” Bortnianski, an 
eminent Russian composer’s, Sanctus; Pearsall’s and Mendelssohn’s 
songs, “ Oh! who will o’er the Downs so free,” and “ Oh Hills and 
ales,” and the grand finale from one of Glinka’s operas for band and 
chorus; and Prince George Galitzin’s Herzen Valse and Keyzmqooo]l 
The soli vocal pieces were Barnett’s scena, “ Ah me, he comes not,” 
assigned to Miss A. Thompson ; and Malle. Parepa’s famous Cavatina 
and Ballad, “Oh Bright were my Visions” (Victorine—Mellon) ; and 
“J dreamt that I dwelt in Marble Halls” (Balfe). The programme is 
varied nightly. For instance, on Tuesday, Mr. Wilbye Cooper sang 
the delicious “ Una furtiva Lagrima,” and in conjunction with Mdlle. 
Parepa, the charming duo, “Parigi Oh Cara!” On Thursday 
Prince George Galitzin’s new Ogareff quadrilles and Russian airs were 
rformed for the first time. The programme also contained the 
mine overtures to Rossini’s “ Gazza Ladra,” and Weber's “ Der 
Freiscoutz.” The encores have been numerous and enthusiastic. The 
superb hall is fitted up with boxes, orchestra stalls, reserved and un- 
reserved seats, and affords ample accommodation for 6,000 persons. 
Its acoustical merits are well known, and the performances are dis- 
tinctly heard throughout its vast extent. It is brilliantly illuminated, 
and presents a scene of unexampled splendour. 

CrystaL Patace.—Here A. Manns’s Benerit.—The benefit of 
Herr A. Manns, the efficient chef, under whose able direction the 
Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace have attained their high repu- 
tation, was remarkable for the production of Mozart’s “ Schauspiel 
Direktor,” or, as it is Italiamized, “ L’Impresario,” (Anglice, the 
Manager). Mozart composed the opera in question at the express 
desire of Joseph II. The plan of the piece is soon told. The 
Schauspiel Direktor, alias Manager, being about to form an operatic 
company, is supposed to have advertised, say among the “ wanteds ” in 
the Times, for performers. Signora Argentina (Miss Parepa) responds 
to the invitation, and in proof that she is the greatest cantatrice of the 
age, sings the grand aria, “ Caro Amante il cor mi dice,” but she 
has hardly finished, when in comes Signora Dulcinea (Miss E. 
Wilkinson), who, to satisfy the Direktor that she is the 
first singer in the world, gives him a taste of her quality in 
“Suonar gia l’ora io sento addio.” Behold our manager puzzled! 
This gives rise to a trio, in which self-laudation of themselves, and 
depreciation of one another, is most volubly warbled by the ladies, 
while the Direktor attempts the fruitless task of pacification. At. 
this critical juncture, however, Signor Rosignolo, the tenor (Mr 
Wilbye Cooper) makes his appearance, and also urges the “peace 
policy” in “ Ehi! piano, piano.” Neither of the fair rivals, however, 
will forego her claims, so the manager winds up with engaging both. 
The next to answer the manager's advertisement is Signor Buff 
(Signor Belletti), who executes an execrable pun by founding his 
claims to attention on the fact that he only wants an “o” to 
his name to make it “buffo.” In addition to the above there 
was an excellent selection of concert pieces. Herr Klindworth, 
Herr Pollitzer, Miss Augusta Thompson, Mdlle. Von Kettler, and M. 
Agniez, were among the eminent artistes who appeared on the occasion ; 
and the St. George’s Choir, whose performance at the Hanover Square 
Rooms elicited complimentary expressions from Prince Galitzin (than 
whom a better judge of choral proficiency could hardly be indicated), 
and which is taking a prominent position among associations of the 
kind, gave some part songs in its best style. 

Foresters’ Frere at THE Crystat Patace.—The great annual 
excursion of the Foresters will be held at the Crystal Palace on Tues- 
day next, the 2lst of August. This day for several years past 
has been one of the great days of the Crystal Palace. The society first 
held its excursion at the Crystal Palace in 1855, when 28,757 persons 
were present. In 1856 the numbers were 30,754; in 1857 the numbers 
Were 34,855 ; in 1858, 45,728. Last year the enormous number of 62,181 
persons attended the annual festival. Of these about 20,000 came by 
road, the remainder by rail, the greatest order being maintained through- 
out the day. 

Kew Garpens.—The flowers (almost endless in form, size, variety, 
and colour) in the great parterre or Italian garden on the terrace in 
front of the palm house and lake, and those on the borders of the 
grand promenade, are now in their greatest beauty and perfection, and 
will remain so for several weeks to come. The Conservatory No. 10 is 
very remarkable just now for the exquisite beauty and variety of 
foliage, and the gorgeous splendour, artistic combination, and skilful 
contrast of colour, of the curious and costly plants now in blossom— 
g*landing, festooning, and adorning the crystal walls, roof, and centre 
of this most beautiful and unique little “Temple of Flora.” Several 
tropical botanical rarities are also in flower in the old and new 
aquariums or water gardens. 

CrEMonNE GARDENS.—Tur STEREORAMA.— Wednesday lastw as ap- 
pointed for the annual benefit of Mr. T. B. Simpson, the popular and 

leserving proprietor of this delightful public resort, but in consequence 
of the extremely urpropitious state of the weather it was found neces- 
sary to defer until Monday the splendid fete which had been prepared 

r the occasion, and which was to have formed the culminating point 
of the season. Although thus sharing the public disappointment, our 





visit to Cremorne was productive of extreme gratification, from being 
rendered available for the purpose of a private view of that 

work by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, which well justified the name of the 
“ Stereorama,” and which will be this day thrown open to the public. 
The scenic effects displayed in the Stereorama are of so and 
effective a character that it is by no means easy to convey an 
idea of them by mere description. It may be represented, however, as 
constituting a vast and gorgeous panorama of the stupendous ro | 
which presents itself to the traveller between the Lake of Lucerne 
the Lago Maggiens, Earongh Che Demove Fess See eee ee 
stereoscopic are produced by the introduction of solid repre- 
sentations of every object, natural and artificial, living and i 
which stands nearest the spectator, in the fore-ground. In thus loo 
at this wonderful work, we may imagine that we are the 
stereoscope to each successive portion of the , 80 is 
the idea of depth realised to the mind. The building i 
Stereorama is displayed is an elegant circular pavilion, 120 feet in 
diameter, and 50 high, the interior of which a surface of 
poe of 18,000 square feet of canvas, upon which the masterly skill 
of Mr. Telbin and his artists has been employed since January last, as 
also upon the innumerable models of cliffs, glaciers, ravines, vi 
roads, monasteries, vineyards, and other objects upon which the eye is 
delighted to rest, after having taken in the stupendous heights above. 
The most wonderful among the infinitude of details embraced by 
Stereorama is the grand cataract of the Reuss, in which the rush of the 
river into the yawning gulf is respectably represented by the actual dis- 
charge of 900 gallons of water per minute over the rocky surface. 
magnitude of this effect may be conceived from the fact that it a 
five-horse power steam-engine at work to supply the water. The 
Maggiore and the Bay of Uri in the Lake of the Four Cantons, are 
wonderful pieces of painting, and the number of objects modelled is 
such as to baffle all attempts at counting. Among them, and consti- 
tuting a distinct feature of the work, is the interior of the chapel of the 
Madonna del Sasso, which is elsewhere seen most picturesquely situated 
on the verge of a precipice which looks down upon the Lago Mag- 
giore. The interior is illuminated as in the Roman service, and the 
monks are seen at their devotions. The Stereorama is certain to prove 
extremely attractive, and if the weather will only give Mr. Simpson a 
chance, it will tell amazingly in his favour at his benefit on Monday ; 
as, indeed, it ought to do, when it is remembered that this one addition 
to the Gardens has cost him many thousand pounds. 

Royat Surrey Garprens.—Mr. George Perren’s grand musical 
festival took place here on Monday, for which he had secured the 
valuable services of Mdlle. Parepa, Mdmes. Weiss and Laura Baxter, 
Misses Poole, Banks, J. Wells, Rose, Hersee, Hughes, Emma Martin, 
Leffler, and M. Wells; Messrs. J. Morgan, Walbanck, Weiss, Winn, A. 
Irving, Ransford, T. Distin, and Mr. Thomas, vocalists. Miss 
Matilda Baxter, the talented pianist; Master Drew Dean, the ae 
flutist; Mr. Viotti Collins (solo violinist of Her Majesty’s Theatre), 
and Mr. F. Chatterton, the harpist. To direct this veritable 8 
Gardens “ monstre ” concert, commencing at seven o’clock, from whi 
hour till midnight an uninterrupted succession of the most favourite 
popular pieces, vocal and instrumental, was given, the encores alone being 
numerous enough to make a tolerably extensive programme, seven 
eminent conductors and accompanyists were announced—Herr W. 
Gauz, Mr. O. Williams, M. Emile Berger, Mr. 8. Naylor, Mr. W. M. 
Lutz, and Mr. F. Mori. Mr. Herring, the able leader of the Surrey 
Choral Society, superintended the arrangement and order of the per- 
formanees. Mr. Davis presided over the orchestra. Among the 
prettiest pieces given were Mr. Langton Williams’ new songs, “ Be 
sure you call as hg) by,” and “ When Chloe smiles on me,” re- 
pomrey sung by Miss Poole and Mr. George Perren, accompanied by 
the composer, with great brilliancy and taste, both of them being en- 
thusiastically encored. We see that another “Monstre Concert” 
is announced by M. Emile Berger, the accomplished pianist 
and conductor, to take place at this popular p of enter- 
tainment on Monday, when 50 solo artistes of eminence, besides the 
orchestra of 50 performers and the band of the Grenadier Guards, 
under the direction of Mr. Godfrey, will contribute their attractions to 
the evening’s amusement. 

Haymarket.—“ Jack’s Keturn from Canton,” “The Overland 
Route,” “ His Excellency” and “The Christening,” have been performed 
here with great eclat during the week ; the principal parts having been 
sustained by Mrs, Wilkins, Mrs. Charles hews. Miss Weekes, Mr. 
C. Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, Mr, Compton, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. 
Rogers, and the Leclercqs. 

Oxympic THEaTrE.—At this house the bill of fare for the current 
week has been of an extremely piquant and tasty i 
of “ The Sea) 
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pegoat,” “Somebody Else,” and “Shylock;” in the last 
two of which the powers of Miss Louisa Keeley, Mr. Robson, and Mr. 
F. Robinson were displayed to the greatest advantage, being ably 
supported by the other members of this talented company. 


PARLIAMENT, 


In the House of Lords, on Thursday, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion Bill was read a second time, and the House adjourned at twenty 
minutes to eight o’clock. Inthe House of Commons (Thursday), at the 
morning sitting, the order on the paper was for the consideration of 
the Civil Service Estimates in a Committee of Supply. There were 
ten notices of motions to call attention to various subjects, and Mr. 
Larye was for postponing them till the evening, urging that there were 
200 votes in supply to be considered, and that the session could not 
close till ten days after these were disposed of. Sir F. Baruna’s reso- 
lution, “ that the appropriation and audit of the moneys voted for the 
Civil Service Estimates are insufficient and unsatisfactory, and nar 
early amendment,” was assented to by Sir G. Lewis. At three o’ 
the House “ went into supply,” and the first vote for £100,440 for 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Grounds gave rise to a warm debate touchin 
the Kensington-garden ride. In the evening, business comm 
with Lord J. RussExx stating, in reply to Mr. Bare, that the Govern- 
ment tho it undesirable that Spain be admitted to the rank of a 
first rate Power. Mr. E. James moved, as an amendment to the 
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Fortifications (provision for expense) Bill, “ that, before proceedin 
further with t { Bill, it is desirable that this House be in has | 
further i ion as to the entire cost of the construction and 
ient maintenance of the sea-defences and the proposed land forti- 
PTdingnishing the expenses necessary to be incurred by the 
in respect of such proposed sea-defences and land fortifications.” 
[ was asked to vote £2,000,000, as an instalment of an in- 
sum. The £11,000,000 was only for fortifications and sea- 
and their armament ; their maintenance and manning would 
be ag eg mually. Sir C. Naprer seconded the resolution, 
‘fications were unnecessary, if a naval supremacy were 
Intained. Colonel Dickson, Mr. Monsxeut, Sir F. Smiru, Mr. 
Osnoryz, Sir M. Pero, and Mr. Wurre, delivered their sentiments 
more or less against the Government measure, and Mr. 8. Herpert, 
Lord Excno, Captain Jervis, Sir Dg Lacy Evans, and Lord 
PatMenstoy, in favour of it, and the amendment was negatived by 
143 to 32; the bill being read a second time. On the motion for the 
soaee Twalving itself into a Committee of Supply, Mr. S. Hersgrr 
stated that the Government would discontinue the survey of new 
und on the 25-inch scale, merely finishing the counties alread, 
nage Bk consider the best future course to adopt, Sir M. 
Peto haying stated that maps on the 25-inch scale would be twice as 
big as Li ’s-inn-fields, and cost £2,000,000 or £3,000,000. The 
yote of £60,000 for the Galway Packet contract was agreed to by 145 
to 39, and the other orders being disposed of, the House adjourned 
at twenty-five minutes to three o’clock.—In the House of Lords, on 
Friday, the European Forces (India) Bill was read a second time. The 
Duke of Somerset, in answer to Lord Extensorovas, stated, that 
the estimate of transports for the China expedition would be, for 
transports taken up in England, 215,932, in India, £69,500, in China, 
£32,000 per month. The total expense had been estimated at 
£1,816,000. It would be impossible to say what the expenses incurred 
in China might be. The Ecclesiastical Commission Bill passed through 
Committee, the Poor Law Board Continuance Bill was read a second 
time, and their Lordships adjourned at five minutes past twelve o'clock. 
In the House of Commons the Civil Service Estimates were gone into 
in a Committee of Supply, and the vote for Parks and Gardens 
considered, when the discussion turned upon the Ransingow gardeue 
Ride, the Serpentine, Battersea-park, the Draining of Richmond-park, 
and the vote was d to. An additional vote for £5,000 for the 
Probate Court, was likewise passed. On the motion for adjournment 
till Monday, Mr. Brigut made an attack on the Excise duty on paper, 
which he characterized; as a base tax that i al not to be tolerated 
in a free country, and he denounced the conduct of the Lords, and 
urged the Government to restore the authority of the Commons, either 
introduciag a Bill suspending the collection of the Excise, or by 
j met Parliament till November, as suggested by Lord Fermoy, 
but Lord Patmgrston would not adopt either course, and the subject 
dropped. Lord Joun Russet stated, in answer to Mr. H. B. 
SuErrman, that there was reason to hope tranquillity would be 
restored in Syria by the Turkish Government. A variety of other 
topics were discussed, and the adjournment was agreed to. The 
Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act (1856) Amendment Bill was 
read a second time, as was also the Party Emblems (Ireland) 
Bill, and the House adjourned (the other orders having been 






disposed of) at ten minutes past three o’clock.—In the House | 


of Lords on Monday, Lord Susrewssvry’s motion for the 
correspondence, commencing November, 1859, between captains on 
the reserved list and the Admiralty, was agreed to as amended, for 
including the correspondence prior to 1859. The Refreshment Houses 
and Wine Licenses (Ireland) Bill was read a secondtime. The Savings 
Banks, and Friendly Societies’ Investment Bill was lost, and the House 
adjourned at 5 minutes to 9.—In the Commons (Monday), Sir C. 
0Op’s resolution for enabling the Secretary of State in Council of 
India to raise money in the United Kingdom for the service of the 
Government of India, was, after a long discussion on the part of nearly 
all the members present, who were no more than between 30 and 40 in 
number, to. In Committee, the Fortifications (Provision for 
Expenses) Bill was discussed and the clauses agreed to. The report of 
the Committee of Supply was brought up and agreed to. The Con- 
solidated Fund (£10,000,000) Bill, and the Stamp Duties (No. 2) Bill 
passed through Committee. The Customs (No. 2) Bill, and the 
of the Realm Bill were read a second time. The Spirits Bill was 








read a third time and passed. The Spirit Duties Bill and the Excj 

Duties Bill passed wig committee. The House havi considered 
the Peace Preservation ({reland) Act (1856) Amendment Bill in Com 
mittee, the other orders were disposed of, and the House adjourned gi 


half-past 2 o’clock.—In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord 
HOUSE (in to questions by Lord StratForD DE Bavouiyry) ann 
that Admiral Martin had been sent with a strong squadron to the 


Syrian coast for the purpose of protection and pacification: }y 
whether a vessel of war had been specially despatched to Gugriate 
could not positively state. Kurschid Pacha had been arrested and 
sent to Constantinople. He had no objection on the part of the Govern. 
ment to lay before the House the report of the Commission of th 
a Ae of penny as rt of Pay a: on the Gas 
etropolis Bill was to. European Forces (India) Bill w 
cand 4 filed tino Gl Geant. ‘Keck Unnsemaes pies mh 
petitions for legalising marriage with a deceased wife's sister, and directed 
attention to the fact that the general feeling in favour of such i 
was becoming daily more obvious and apparent. The House adjourned 
at 10 minutes past 7.—In the Commons (Tuesday), at the morni 
sitting the report of the East India Loan was brought up and onl 
to. 1. NorTH directed attention to the report of corporal punish. 
ment inflicted in the gaols and houses of correction in the United 
Kingdom. In Committee of Supply, a resolution was agreed to, grant. 
ing a sum not to exceed £1,000,000 to liquidate exchequer bonds. The 
civil service estimates occupied the remainder of the sitting. In the 
evening, the Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000) Bill was read a third 
time and passed. Sir J. PAkINGTON moved a resolution “that the 
jrants annually made by Parliament for promoting education ought to 
expended with fair and just rd to the requirements of the 
different classes of schools om gi by the minutes of the Committee 
of Council, and that ragged and industrial schools, which are 
alone adapted to meet the wants of a considerable numb-r of 
destitute and neglected children, are therefore entitled to a 
amount of aid than they at present receive;” and a long dis 
cussion ensued, in which Mr. Buackx, Mr. AppERLEY, Mr. B 
Mr. A. Mrits, Mr. Cave, Mr. Henugy, and Mr. Lowe took part; 
ultimately upon a division the resolution was negatived by 41 against 
In committee of supply the vote of £798,167 for public education 
was, after much discussion, agreed to ; as was also the vote of 
for the Science and Art department ; and“some others followed which 
passed without opposition. ‘The Fortifications (Provision for Ex 
Bill was read a third time and - The Defence of the Realm 
Bill passed through committee with a few amendments. The Excise 
Duties Bill underwent an amendment with reference to the hop duty, 








Parties about to make presents are strongly recommended to 
visit the show-rooms of Messrs. Parkins and Gotto, of 24 and 
25, Oxford-street, London, who have displayed excellent taste in 
the selection of an immense stock of really useful articles, (at moderate 
prices), especially adapted for presentation, consisting of writing and 
dressing cases, bags, reticules, stationery cases, blotting books, ink- 
stands, despatch-boxes, desks, work-boxes, book-slides, beautiful 
specimens in pearl, papier-maché, and _ tortoise-shell, elegantly 
mounted articles, Bibles, Prayer-books, and Church Services; in 
fact, an endless variety of articles to suit every taste and pocket. 


WRITING-PAPER and envelopes are now stamped with crest, initials, 
or address, without any extra charge, by Parkins and Gotto, paper and 


| envelope makers, 25, Oxford-street, London; they moreover undertake 


to pay the carriage to any part of England or Wales on orders over 
203. 20,000 envelopes of any size can be had at a minute’s notice. 
Office stationery and household paper. Institutions and schools sup- 


| plied at a saving of full six shillings in the pound. Fifty samples of 


paper sent free by post upon receipt of four stamps. Their Guinea Case 
of Stationery is the cheapest and best guinea’s worth in England, and 
upon receipt of post-office order is sent carriage free.—{ Advertisement.] 

Tue Mysterious power of the Magnet is most beautifully developed 
by Mr. F. HerrinG, of 32, Basinghall Street, in his Patent Magnetic 
Brushes and combs, which are THE Remedy for Grey Hair, Weak or 
Falling Hair, Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, 
&c. His Teazle Brushes for Cloth, Velvet, &c., are admirable; they 
not only cleanse, but preserve the fabric in a remarkable manner, The 
Public are cautioned against counterfeits.—[ Advertisement. | 








HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. s 
otice of Injunction.— 


reenhall, maker of 
SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, Oxford 


the! Plair’s Gout and Rheumatic 
PILLS. Price, 1s. 144. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce are | street, London, W. (Two doors west of the Circus.) This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
particularly requested to observe that none is genuine but | Overcoats, £2 2s.: Frock Coats, £2 10s.; Dress Coats, | 0f modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for 
which bears the back label with the name of Writtam | £2 10s. ; Morning Coats, £2 2s. ; Waistcoats, 12s. ; Black | during the first twenty years of the | resent century to 


Lazenst, as well as the front label signed “ Zlizabeth La- | Dress Trousers, £1 1s. 325, Oxford-street, W. 





zendy,” and that for further security, on the neck of every a $0.78 


speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance; 





but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is sofully 
demonstrated, by licited testi jials from in 





‘ Genuine Sa will henceforth appear pat ° oe e ° ° y persons 
ost thoal ¢ Milner. printed te gros and red, as tdlows ba rize Medal Liquid Hair Dye. every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 


“ This netice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey's Sauce, 
prepared at the original warehouse, in addition to the 


Only one application. 
Harmless, and Scentless. In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 


one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 


Instantaneous, Indelible, | ‘These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 


well-known labels, which are protected against imitation | 6. "direct from E. F. LANGDALE'S Laboratory, 72, | ‘U7ing, their use, and are certain to prevent the diseas 


bya tual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 1858.” 
—6, Edward-street, Portman-square, London. 





Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 
“ Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the | Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government Stamp. 


*| attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe ‘ Thomas 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
The Lancet states :—‘‘ This is superior to anything of 
the kind known.” 
The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
bya Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
| abe wherever it becomes known obtains great 
vour for Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses 
the finest arrow root, and especially suited to the deli- 
cacy of Children and Invalids. 
mand Bpuson. Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
-Paisley, 


Queen anchester, Dublin, and London. 





When you ask for Glenfield 

i 
infed P. > PEe. gO is = 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &¢. WOTHERSPOON and 
Co., Glasgow and London. 





most extraordinary productions of Modern Chemistry.”— 
Illustrated London News. July 16. 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of 
E, F. I dale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857. 

A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reprodactiou of the Hair.—Mr. Langdale guarantees 
his QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES most success- 
ful as a restorative, also in checking greyness, strength- 
ening weak hair, and preventing its falling off; most 
effectual in the growth of whitkers, moustachios, & 
The money immediately returned if not effectual. Post 
free for 2s, 6d. in Stamps.—Laboratory, 72, Hatton 
Garden, 

E. F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation ever 
produced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath.—Post free 
from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, for 1s, 3d. in 





stamps. 














A Boon to Nervous Sufferers.— 


Twenty Thousand Copies of a Medical Book for 
gratuitous circulation. HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medi 
cine of the Royal University of Jena,&c., who has 
fifteen years (o the study and treatment of Nervous 
lity, Loss of Memory, and Indigestion, will send free, for 
benefit of Nervous Sufferers, a copy of the New 
Guide, with necessary instructions by which sufferers may 
obtain a cure. Post-free, on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope, by Dr. Henry Smith, 8, Burton-crescent, Tavi 
tock-square, Londen, W.C. 


Just published, price 1s., free by post for 13 stamps- 


A Practical Treatise on Mar 


RIAGE. By JOSEPH KAHN, M.D., 17, Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Also, by the same Author, 
WOMAN, SPECIALLY CONSIDERED in her RELA- 
TION to the MARRIED 8TATE. 
Price 1s., or free by post for 13 stamps. 
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Report of the Directors for the Year ending 30th of June, 1860. 
The Directors ha: again the pleasure to make their Annual Report to the Proprietors—the 58rd singe the commencement of the Company's operations 
and the third since }.e last quinquennial distribution of surplus. te . —— 
<The inéome an} vutgoings of the year ending on the 30th June last, will appear in the following abstract from the surplus fund account, as shown by 


’s bu KS I— 
the Company® SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. 





INcoME OP THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1860. CHARGE oF THE YEAR. £6 4 

, £. s. d. | Dividend to proprietors ..  .. oe co «: we Ase 10348 8 6 
Balance of account, June 30, 1859 £652,013 17 2 Claims on decease of lives assured ae ee £ 12 7 
Ditto of a smail agsurauce company 39,264 0 10 Additions to those under participating policies ~~ 6 
- fn ae 698,277 18 0 Policies surrendered we oe oe os 9,738 7 2 

on new assurances - - - ” ‘ Reassurance, new .. - - oe 

een gneve! ditto os 283,250 19 11 Ditto, old 4 oa ee ¢e oe ee Pst 4 f $ 
302,839 17 3 301,416 10 11 
Interest from investments. . 81,203 1 LL Commission. . ee oe os oe oe 10,722 14 1 
nel 384,042 19 4 Medical tees oe oe oe oe e 1071 16 3 
a Income-tax .. ee am &3 oa od 3,603 3 1 
£1,082,320 17 4 Expenses of management es a i 11,044 418 

os 327,858 9 2 

Balance of account, June 30,1860 .. its és od Jee 944,18 19 8 

Sreefinen tame 

1,083,320 17° ¢ 


Examined and found to be correct, (Signed) THOMAS ALLEN 


: » Ava 

WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, jun, 5 4™4itors- 

The Proprietors will observe that another small Assurance Company has merged into the Eagle during the year, and that it has contributed ebout 
£39,000 to the surplus fund. 

The premiums on new Assurances amount to £19,588 17s. 6d, and the total income from premiums and interest to £384,042 19s. 4d. This is short 
about £6,000 of the annual income, in consequence of the junction above-mentioned not taking place at the commencement of the financial year. 

Deducting the sums immediately payable, the realized assets of the Company on the 30th Jaue, 1859, were, in round numbers, £1,789,900 ; apd since 
the interest received during the year amouuts, as above shown, to £81,203 1s. 11d., it follows that the Company's funds of that date, produ 
unproductive, have been accumulating in theinterval at rather more than the average rate of 44 per cent. 

The claims on decease of lives assured and the general expenses are, as it is reasunable to expect they would be, somewhat more than they were the 

vious year. Jt will be observed that the total expenses, iucluding commissioners, but excluding incomo-tax, are not quite six per cent. of the 


ie. 
The Company’s liabilities and assets on the 30th of June last, stated with as much accuracy as they can be in the absence of a re-valuation, will be 


seen in the following balance sheet :— 
BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES. £ 8s da. Assets. £s 
1 


d. 
Interest due to proprietors, not claimed a sa a“ om 6,555 12 9 Amount invested in fixed mortgages .. ee ce ee -- 1,195,493 16 3 
Claims on decease of lives assured and additions thereto unpaid 88,494 2 4 Ditto ditto decreasing mortgages ee oe ee oe 154,783 10 3 
Cash b nus due to policy-holders os ee oe 12,811 10 4 | Ditto ditto reversious ** . +. +. * ° 77,846 11 
Sundry accounts... ve oe oo oo 12,541 7 lu Ditto ditto funded securities .. ee ee ee ee 257,708 2 iT 
Value (1857) of sums assured, annufties, kc. .. - . +» 4,387,426 2 11 Ditto ditto temporary securities ee ee os ° 61,402 14 10 
Proprietors’ fund .. x ob be £203,743 10 3 Current interest on the above investments 





Sarpius fund, as before 744,118 19 8 Cash and bilis " oe °° ee oe oe ° 34,973 17 3 
—— —— 947,862 9 11 Advanced oc security of the Company's policies, &c. . 89,784 711 
——__ Ageuts’ balauces .. ee oe o oe so oe °° G65 14 
£5,455,691 6 1 | Sumiry accounts .. oe oe oe oe oe ee eo 723 
Value (1857) of assured premiums ee ee ‘ie ee «» 8,518,873 1 
oe 
. £5,455,691 6° 1 
Examined and found to be correct, (Signed) THOMAS ALLEN. : 


: , 
WILLIAM HENKY SMITH, jun., } Auditors. 

From this it appears that the realized assets amounted to £1,937,317 11s. and that those to be realized are estimated at £3,518,373 15s. 1d. (about 

gal purchase), the two together being not far from five millions and a half in amount. 
he sruplus fund has increased during the year from £659,013 17s. 2d. to £744,118 19s. 8d., the increase being £85,105 2s. 6d. 

The proprietors will thus observe that the income of the company still exceeds the outgoi and that its. funds are still on the increase 
from year to year. But it may be well to point out that, although this state of things may yet continue for some years, a time must ra 
it will be reversed, and when the outgoings will, first be equal to, and then for some years exceed the income, as is the case with many of ‘the 
older companies at the present day. ; 

This course is one which must be followed by all Life Assurance Institutions, without exception, and has nothing in it indicative, as 
not conversant with their nature are apt to suppose, of loss or disadvantage; on the contrary, it not unfrequently happens that societies of this 
description become relatively more wealthy, or accumulate a larger divisible surplus, as their funds decrease. 

In a well-regulated company, however, the surplus fund should always be maintained in its due proportion, let the fluctuations in the 
fund be what they may, and it will be for the directors to see thatas regards the Eagle, this principle is carefully carried out, a4 ; 
participating policy holder has his full and proper share of the divisible surplus accruing throughout the period of his connexion with ; 
whether the particular phase under which it may then present itself be inereasing, decreasing, or stationary. 

The proprietors’ fund, and the income arising from it, are of course exempt from the fluctuations here spoken of. 

The trustees and directors of the company are now as follows:— 


. TRUSTEES. 
Lord Bateman. Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd a Ralph Charles Pri ° 
Robert Uheere, Esq. Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. William James Max oll, Bo). Hon. E. T. Tore MP! 
And other Gentlemen. 
DIRECTORS. 


Thomas Boddington, Esq., Chairman. | William Augustus Guy, M.D., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Bischoff, Esq. Nathaniel Gould Esq. James Murray, Esq. George Russell, Esq. 

John White Cater, Esq. Robert A. Gray, Esq. Sir W. G. Ouseley, K.C.B., D.C.L. Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, os 
Charles Chatfield, Esq. Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. Capt. Louis Symonds Reena 
Thomas Devas, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. Right Hon, Sir John’ Young,’ 

Sir James Buller East, Bart., M.P. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. Philip Rose, Esq. aor 





L Hachette and Co.’s Popular Ly and Gough, Printers, |{°* Fsbo th Jou meerehe Price tt poet Se? 
° SCHOOL BOOKS. 310, Strand, W.C., invite genilemen preparing works 





Telemaque, 1s, 3d. ; Charlies XII , 1s. 6d.; La Fontaine, 
8. 6d.; Montesquieu Grandeur et Décadence de Romains 
Is. ; Roche's French Exercises, Is. 3d.; Noel and 
Chapsal’s French Grammar and Exercises, 1s. 6d. each ; 
Louis XTV., 2s. 6:1, ; Chapxal’s Models of French Litera- 
ture, Prose, 8s.; Poetry, 3s; Cwsar, with Latin Notes, 
ls. 64.; Horace, with Latin Notes, Is. 64.; Virgil, 
With Latin Notes, 2s.; Homer's Iliad, 3s., &c., &c. 

All 12mo size, and strongly bound in boards, 

L. HACHETTE & CO., Publishers, 18, King Williani- 

Street Strand. 





- 

The News of Saturday, Aug. 
18, No. 125, Price 4d., contains:—Letter XX., 
French Intrizues in ‘Italy, to Lord John “Russell, br 
; Mr. Carpenter and his Perils among the Policy- 
Gers; Improvidence of Professional Men; Mr. Evelyn 
ant Justice Biacxburn; Extension of the Volonte r 
Movement, &c., &e ; and ail the Commercial and In- 

surance News uf the Week. Price 4d. 


Office, 3, Brydges-street, Strand. 





for the press to send to them for an estimate prior to 
engagtng with a Printer. 


~ ee 
' | ‘he Forty - Seven  Shillin 
SUITS are made to order from Scotch Cheviot, 
Tweed, and Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, 
by B. BENJAMIN. merchant and family tailor, 74, 
Regent-street,W. The Two Guinea Dress and Frock 





Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-/ this tittle 


Guinea Waitcoats. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


T= and Coffees in England 


are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Co., Tea Mer- 
chants, 8, King William Street, City. Good strong useful 
Tea, 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 3s. and 4s. ; rich Souchong, 3s. 8d., 
3s. 10d., and 48. ‘ Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4d., 
is. 6d.,and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. 
sent carriage-free to any raii station (r market town 
in England. A price current free. Sugars at market 





prices, All goods carriage-free within 8 miles of the City. 


Qr Nervous Debility: Th 
\ FJ Cause and Cure of Premature “Deé y 

Plain Directions for Restoration to Health ; 
being a Medica! Exeay on Nervousness, Indigestion, Loss 


£ of Memory, their Prevention and Cure; the result of 


Twenty-five Years’ successful practice. By Dr. J. L. 
CURTIS, No. 15, Albemarle Street, Piceadilly, London. 
Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 

“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing 
work, which points out the source of decline in 
youth, or more frequently premature gld age." —Daily 
Telegraph, March 27, 1856. 





AND HAPPINESS. 


Bs an Essay on Diet, Regi 
men, Bathing, and Exercise. as conmected with 
the Preserva of Health and the Prolongation of Life. 
By a Physician of thirty years’ standing. Sent free on 
receipt of six stamps, ty Wa. HILL, Esq., M.A,, 27, 
Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London. 


THE INVALID’S GUIDE TO HEALTH, LONG LUE 
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The Saturday Analyst and Leader. 


[Ave. 18, 1869 








Tus Day, 
In 1 Vol., with Fac-similes and Illustrations, 14s. 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 


MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 





TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





A LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 


Now ready, choicely printed by Whittingham, in small 4to., half morocco, top gilt, Roxburghe 
style, price 5s., 


THE BOOK OF VAGABONDS 
AND BEGGARS: 


With a VocaBuLary or THEIR LANGUAGE. Edited by MARTIN LUTHER in the Year 1528. 
Now first translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, by Joan CAMDEN Horren. 

*,* The original of this very curious work is comparatively unknown. From its pages the singular books on 
Vagabonds and their tricks published in this country in Shakspeare’s time were in a great measure derived. Many 
will be surprised to learn that ‘“ Card-Sharpers,” “ Wise Men,” “Begging Letter-Writers,” “ Shabby-Genteels,” 
“ Travelling-Tinkers,” ‘‘Shivering-Jemmies,” and other descriptions of rogues to be met with in our streets, are not 
excrescences of modern civilisation, and that more than three centuries ago the Great Reformer edited a little book 
about them, setting forth their manwuvres and the vulgar language which they had adopted. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly. 


TO TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 














THE FOLLOWING DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS IN 


THE LEISURE HOUR, 


ordered through any 


Many of them Illustrated by Engravings, are still on sale, and may be 
Bookseller or News Agent, 


ONE PENNY EACH NUMBER. 





THE TOURIST AT HOME. 


North Wales, Nos. 347 to 355 ; 287 

Snowdon, Nos. 237, 286 | 

The English Lakes, Nos, 288 to 292; 
205 


Birmingham and its Manufactures,| Malvern, No. 253 
Nos. 53 to 64 | Newcastle Coal Mine, No 187 

Salisbury Plain and Stonehenge, Nos.| Down the Clyde, No, 193 
94, 169 | Balmoral, No. 167 

Fountains Abbey, No. 23 | Abbotsford, No, 123 

| Belvoir Castle, No. 103 | Berkley Castle, No. 68 

Dorking, No. 235 | Alnwick Castle, No. 96 

Guildford, No. 340 | Clifton, No, 32 

Chatsworth, Nos. 83, 86 Hampstead Heath, Nos. 246, 293 | Crystal Palace, No. 249 

Manchester, with its Social Life and | Harrogate and its Waters, No. 246 | Zoological Gardens, Nos. 137-8-9-40 ; 
Manufactures, Nos. 269-70, 273-4,| Liverpool, No. 302 | 188-9-90-1-2; 445 


Oversands, No. 318 

Killarney, Nos. 295-6 

Isle of Wight, Nos. 38-40 

The Channel Islands, Nos. 149, 445-6 





278-9, 281-2 Rothsay, No. 236 | Windsor and its Neighbourhood, Nos. 
Staffordshire Potteries, Nos. 75-6, Shetland and Orkney Islands, Nos. | 388-92 

78-9 | 239-40 Bath, No. 294 
Selborne and Gilbert White, No. 102 | Between Severn and the Wye, Nos. | Tunbridge-wells, No. 30 
Epping Forest, No. 442 | 441,446 Old Edinburgh, Nos. 368-9 


THE TOURIST ABROAD. 


The Tyrol, Nos, 401-2-3 
Prague, Nos. 543-4 

By Rail in Austria, Nos. 356-7 
Treves, No, 183 

Potsdam, No. 321 | 
Balearic Islands, No. 321 


Brittany, Nos. 297-8 
Boulogne, No. 239 
| Marseilles, No. 275 
| Peak of Teneriffe, No. 340 
Madrid, Nus. 181-2 
St. Sebastian, No. 199 
Cadiz in 1812, No. 394 
Grenada and the Alhambra, No. 305 
Naples, Nos. 228, 261, 264, 280, 282, 286 
Palermo, No. 237 
Scilly Islands, No. 287 
Malta, No. 276 


A Lady’s Adventures in the Simplon 
0s. 


Climb to the Highest Point in Europe, 
Nos. 82-3 
Ascent of the Righi, No. 188 
The Zermatt, No. 200 
Scaling the Alps, No. 232 Turin, Nos. 389-90 
Adventiire among the High Alps, Nos. Visit to the Field of Waterloo, No, 
1-2 105 
Unseasonable Passage of the Alps, Copenhagen, No. 124 
Nos. 329-30 Stockholm, Nos. 127, 219-20-1-2 
Monastery of St. Bernard, No. 157 Belgium and Holland, Nos.| 189-192, 
The Jungfrau, No. 113 360 The Ionian Islands, Nos. 376-7-8 
Baths of the Pyrenees, Nos. 298-9 Parisian Sketches, Nos. 177-8, 183, | The Overland Rout to India, Nos. 306- 
Ascent of Mount Etna, No. 265 185-6-7-S, 190, 103-4-5-7-8, 200, 202 14 
Fortnight in Barbary, No. 438 Visit to Montenegro, Nos. 439-40. | Lebanon and the Druses, No. 449 


SEASIDE SKETCHES, ETC. 


Portsmouth with a War Face, Nos. 117- 
; 18 


The Sea! the Sea! Nos, 342-3 , Ramegate, No. 33 

The Sea Beach, No. 42. | Dover, Nos 34, 135 

The Naturalist at the Seaside, No. 111 | Hastings, No. 35 

Seaside Phenomena, No. 140 Brighton, Nos. 36-7 

Margate, No. 31 | Yarmouth and the Herring Fishery, 
Walmer Castle, No. 59 No. 94 


THE THAMES AND ITS BANKS. 


Hampton-court, Nos. 89, 90, 242 

Walton to Runnymede, No. 91 

Windsor & its Environs, Nos. 388-92 

The London and Victoria Docks, Nos. 
444, 299 


| Beachey Head, No. 257 

Liandudno, No. 287 
|The Marine Aquarium, Nos. 345-6- 
| 7-8 


| Chiswick, Nos, 85, 345 
Sion-house, No. 86 
Richmond, No. 87 
Kew Gardens, No. 10 
| Twickenham, No, 88 


Down the River, No. 149 
Below Bridge, No. 143 
Woolwich Arsenal, No. 136 
Pulham Palace, No. 84 
Lambeth Palace, Nos. 145-6 





NOW PUBLISHING. 
In a Series of Papers, with Illustrations, 


THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 


Over the Boarder, No. 447 | Linlithgow, No 451 | Bird’s-eye View of Glas- | Oban, No. 457 


Days in Edinburgh, No. 448 | Walks about Stirling, Nos. gow, No. 455 Up Glencoe, No, 458 
Roslin and Melrose, Nos. 452-3 Group of Scottish Lochs, | Days among the Hebrides 
449 and 450 Bridge of Allan, No. 454 No. 456 | Highland Sports. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY ; 
And may be ordered through all Booksellers. 














WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 


‘The Philosophy of Necessity, 


or, the Law of Consequences as 
ang Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols. 8yo, om 
J 


Os. 
or AFFEC. 


— 


The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS 
TIONS. The Third Edition, in 8vo., price 5s, 
Londen: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 











Now ready, price 6s., 


North British Review, No. 65 
ConTENTs :— 7 
I. ROMANCE OF THE NEW PLANsr. 

II. Dr. Joun Brown’s Lire aANp Works, 
Il. Scorrish NaTIONALITY—SociAL yp Jy. 
as TELLECTUAL. 

- COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS AND DEFENogs 

V. Recent Poetry. 

VI. Turers’ Last VoLUME on ‘rue Emme, 

@ VII. Imacrnative LiverRaAtuRE. 
VIII. Russia anp SERFDOM. 
IX. Recent RATIONALISM IN THE CHURCH op 
ENGLAND. 
X. SEVERE WINTERS. 
XI. Reviews or New Works. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton, 





Pi 


Adams & Co.; and sold by all Booksellers, 
Songs by Langton 


\ ew 
WILLIAMS. 


“The Magic of a Smile,” price 2s. 6d., sung by Maddie 
Parepa; ‘Absence and Keturn,” 2s., sung by Mig 
Lascelles ; “‘ Be sure you call as you pass by,” 2s, 6d., sung 
by Miss Poole ; ‘‘When Chloe smiles on Me,” &, 
sung by Mr. George Perren. All sung at Royal 
Surrey Gardens, and received with unbounded applange, 
Published by W. WiLLiaMs & Co., 221, Tottenham Court 
Road. 

Miss Poole and Mr. George Perren will sing the abors 
songs at M. Emile Berger’s Monster Concert, at the Royal 
Surrey Gardens, on Monday next, the 20th of August, 

-- ——————_——__ 
anofortes.—Cramer, Beale, 
and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND 
PIANO, and every description warranted, 


List of Prices and Terms for Hire post-free, 
201, REGENT STREET. 
L{2tmoniums.—Cramer, Beale, 
and Co. Description and List of Prices, post-fre, 
Also, Second-hand HARMONIU MS in great variety, 
201, REGENT STREET. 


> ’ : 
(Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s List of 
NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 
LURLINE. 

WALLACE’S New Grand Opera. The Vocal Music 
complete. Also Arrangements of Airs in LURLINE a 
Solos and Duets for the Pianoforte, by Calleott, Osborne, 
Brinley Richards, Favarger, Rhue, and Benedict. 




















LURLINE, by WALLACE, ad, 

D'Albert’s Polka 30 
a Quadrilles . ..-from Lurline ... 4 0 

at Waltzes .......c000008 -from Lurline ... 4 0 
Coote’s Troubadour Waltz from Lurline ... 4 
- Quadrilles ........c..ccese00 from Lurline... 4 


TZES. 
WOODLAND WHISPERS WALTZES. By Gerald 
Stanley. First and Second Sets, 3s. each. 
IL BACIO. Valse Brillante. Dedicated to Mélle. 
Piccolomini by L. Arditi. 3s. Solos or Duets. 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
VERDI'S New Opera, “Un Ballo Maschera.” 
** Macbeth.” 
“Ti Trovatore.” 
“La Traviata.” 
“ Martha.” 
* Stabat Mater.” 
“Ii Barbiere.” 
“ Mosé in Egitto."” 


” 


FLOTOW'S 
ROSSINI'S 


” 
” 


. *“ Semiramide.” 
WEBER'S “ Oberon.” 
MOZART’S “ Don Giovanni.” 


a “ Figaro.” 
MEYERBEER'S ** Le Prophete.” 
W. V. WALLACE’S “ Lurline.” 
The whole of the above as Duets, By W. H. CALI- 
COTT, 5s. and 6s. each. 


THE BEATING OF MY OWN HEART. Sang by 
Maile. Clara Novello. Composed by Macfarren. 

THE OPEN WINDOW. Sung by Miss Poole. Com- 
posed by W. Maynard. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. Sung by Mt. 
Sims Reeves. Composed by J. L. Hatton. 

THEY SAY THAT ALL THINGS CHANGE. Sung 
by Mr. Sims Reeves. Composed by W. V. Wallace. 
“" THE COMING OF THE FLOWERS. Sung by Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington. Composed by W. V. Wallace. 


2s. each. 
201, REGENT STREET. 











NOW READY, PRICE 5s. 


[»structions for the formation of 
VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS’ EQU 
CLUBS, including Rules for their Or, tion and 
Conduct. By J. H. JAMES, of the Middle Temple, Bat- 
rister-at-Law. 








FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


” 
‘The Man of Ross. — 
Every Thursday—One Penny. An Indepet- 
dent Family Paper, having (with one exception only) 
the largest circulation in the county of Herelor 
Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that 
all the other local papers put together. Orders, ra 
tisements, and Books for Review, to be sent to 
Publisher, J. W. F. Counseii, Market-place, Ross. 











London ; Printed by James Rosert Lynw and Henry Francis GoveH, at 310, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex; and Published 
by Caartes NvuTTaLL Tomiins, at No. 18, Catherine Street, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—Avcust 18, 1860 





